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PREFACE. 



The following pages contain the principal part of 
the Report upon the Schools in the districts of 
Bristol and Plymouth* which I addressed to the 
Royal Commissioners on Popular Education. I 
fear that some things will be found stated in it 
not very palateable to many excellent persons. 
Already it has been attacked in various quarters : 
and not only the opinions, but the facts upon 
which they rest, have been vehemently controverted. 
It would be waste of time to repeat the erroneous 
statements which have been made on this sub- 
ject; but the correspondence with Lord Shaftes- 
bury, which will be found in the Appendix, may 
serve as an illustration. 

It is not, however, for the purpose of reviving a 
mere personal controversy that any of the remarks 
addressed by me to the Commissioners are repub- 
lished ; but it is chiefly for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to direct public attention to that most 
pathetic of all subjects — the condition of Pauper 
children. 

In every large city there is a horde of young 
savages, or, as they are called, the Arabs of the 
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VI PREFACE. 

streets. Various schemes have been set on foot 
to civilise and tame them ; and of these none com- 
mands more public sympathy than that of having 
Ragged Schools. Now in prosecuting my inqui- 
ries in Bristol and Plymouth, it became necessary 
to investigate the nature of these Schools, and to 
see whether they accomplished the purpose for 
which they were originally instituted. The result 
of my inquiries is contained in the following pages. 
But the important point is, that a very large propor- 
tion of these young Arabs consist of those who are, 
or have been, out-door paupers. These street Arabs, 
together with those who have been brought up in 
the schools within the workhouse, constitute a large 
proportion of the juvenile criminals ; and the cir- 
cumstances of both, especially those of children 
brought up in workhouses, are such as to make 
ruin almost inevitable. Although the Ragged 
Schools do something towards alleviating these 
evils, by absorbing a certain number, they leave a 
vast number in the streets. 

It appears that on the 25th of March, 1859, 
there were 37,545 children in workhouses *; and on 
the 1st of January, in the same year, there were 
288,424 children receiving out-door relief; of these 
288,424 there were 126,764 dependent on widows ; 
14,334 orphans or deserted ; 5,676 the children of 
persons in gaol ; and 3,997 illegitimate. More than 
300,000 human creatures cannot be neglected with 
impunity, t 

* Senior, pp. 87, 75, 130. f Appendix, No. 2. 
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I entreat those who take an interest in that host 
of human creatures — the waifs and strays of 
humanity — the 300,000 children of the State — 
who, unless provided for by the State, must inevit- 
ably be lost — to read the description of their con- 
dition in the following pages, and then to say 
whether they do not deserve very different treat- 
ment. Ragged schools, I repeat, have done some- 
thing, but until effectual means are devised for the 
purpose of elevating the condition of the pauper 
children, both in the workhouse and out of the 
workhouse, no permanent improvement can be 
expected in juvenile crime. The evil must be 
stopped at its source, and the means to attain that 
object I have endeavoured to point out. 

But my inquiries were not confined to Ragged 
Schools. They embraced a wider field ; and it may 
be convenient to define its limits. The Commis- 
sioners having directed me, according to the terms 
of their commission, to confine myself to Popular 
Education, I adopted their definition of that term. 
By Popular Education the Commissioners un- 
derstood the education of the families of day- 
labourers, mechanics, and the poorer classes of 
farmers and shopkeepers. To these I confined my- 
self. I endeavoured to divide the population within 
the scope of my investigation into five classes, and 
to ascertain the means provided for the education 
of each. Eirst, there are the independent labouring 
people, who earn wages. Their children are edu- 
cated in the ordinary week-day, National, and Bri- 
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viii PREFACE. 

tish Schools, at a weekly fee of a Id. or 2d. 
Secondly, there are the paupers within the work- 
house — the in-door paupers, as they are called. 
These children are educated in the workhouse 
school, at the puhlic expense. Thirdly, there 
are the vicious people — not so poor as to claim 
out-door relief. Their children are in the Ragged 
Schools, or remain uneducated in the streets. In 
this class may be included those illegitimate, or- 
phan, and deserted boys and girls who pick 
up a precarious living in the streets. Fourthly, 
there are the out-door paupers — persons receiving 
parochial relief at their own homes. Their children 
are educated in the ordinary week-day schools, or 
in the Ragged Schools, or remain uneducated in the 
streets. Fifthly, there are the criminal children, 
who have been convicted of some crime, and have 
been sent to some Reformatory, to be educated and 
cared for. These five classes, I believe, embrace 
all the children who came within the scope of 
my commission; and I endeavoured to ascertain 
whether the machinery provided for the purpose of 
educating these several classes accomplishes the 
object for which it was originally instituted. 

With respect to the independent poor, it is of the 
utmost importance that their independence should 
! be respected. The rich have no right to demoralise 
their poorer brethren by aiding those who can aid 
themselves, or by relieving them from the obliga- 
tion to take care of their children. If experience 
proves that some men or women, in a humble rank 
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of life, can afford to provide their children with 
decent clothing and a good education, it is mere 
demoralisation for the rich to supply such wants 
to other men and women in the same rank of life, 
who prefer to spend their wages in the gin-shop. 

No one has a right, in order merely to gratify 
a weak sentimentality, to do anything which shall 
tend to emasculate that spirit of independence, 
which is one of the finest characteristics of English- 
men. There is no reluctance on the part of the 
great majority of the workpeople of this country to 
contribute towards the expense of their children's 
education. Out of 695,388/., the income of certain 
schools (exclusive of the Parliamentary grant), a 
sum of not less than 302,731/. was last year con- 
tributed in the form of school-pence out of the 
pockets of the parents. But, besides this, the fol- 
lowing pages furnish ample evidence of the noble 
character of the working classes of this country, 
and many touching proofs of the interest they take 
in the welfare of their offspring. One of the chief 
motives which has induced me to republish so 
much of the original Report, has been to show the 
character of the English workman, and the high 
value which he sets upon education. 

There is probably no matter in which more 
caution is needed than in supplying parents with a 
gratuitous education for their children. It is true 
that amongst many of the poorer classes it is now 
an axiom, that to leave a child in the streets is to 
ruin it. But it is only of late years that in this 
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country the paramount necessity of education has 
been admitted by the lower orders ; and even now the 
claims of the schoolmaster are too often postponed to 
the more imperious demands of the gin-shop. More- 
over, the blessings of education are not so discernible 
to the hard-worked, half-educated man as the bless- 
ings of bread and beer. The very cheapness of the 
rate at which education is now supplied, helps to 
mislead the poor as to its real value. It seems a 
contradiction in terms to say that the ordinary 
school fee of a penny a week — the price of a 
glass of gin, or a pipe of tobacco — is able to 
procure advantages of such transcendent value. 
After a child has reached the age of nine or ten, 
no doubt the parent who keeps it still at school 
makes a considerable sacrifice. But until that age 
the child must either be in school or in the streets ; 
and it is obvious that none except the most careless 
or abandoned parents will ruin their children in 
order to save themselves so trifling an expense. 
No encouragement to send children to gratuitous 
schools should be given to parents who can afford 
to send them to paying schools. So long as parents 
are required to pay for the education of their chil- 
dren, it is most unjust to relieve any parent from 
payment, unless he can show some very special 
reasons for claiming the privilege. 

But where are the parents who cannot afford 
to pay the school fee? Where are the children 
who are inadmissible to the ordinary week-day 
British, or National School? We hear much 
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vague declamation about the Arabs of the streets 
— about an undefined class of children, for whose 
peculiar wants many claims are made. It is im- 
possible to deny that there are a number of young 
vagabonds to be found in the back streets and 
alleys of all great cities; but there is nothing 
mysterious about them. Their origin and history 
are well known. I challenge any dispassionate in- 
quirer to walk through the back streets of any great 
# city — to perambulate the quays of any consider- 
able seaport, and I shall be surprised if he does 
not come to the conclusion, that the so-called 
Arabs of the streets belong to one of these classes : 
they are the children of out-door paupers ; the chil- 
dren of vicious, generally drunken parents; or they 
are orphans or deserted, who pick up a precarious 
subsistence by prowling about the streets. Not 
unfrequently the orphans and deserted are boys 
or girls who have been brought up in some badly- 
managed workhouse from their birth. 

Now the only machinery devised for laying hold 
of these street vagabonds is the Day and Evening 
Bagged School. Within its walls, undoubtedly, 
a small proportion of the various classes which con- 
stitute the Arabs of the streets are found. In the 
Evening schools the boys are generally older than 
those which attend in the morning ; and, as I have 
said in my Report, no one can doubt the beneficial 
influence exerted by these evening institutions, 
chiefly through the personal influence of the ladies 
and gentlemen who conduct them. But to the Pay 
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Bagged School, besides the Arabs of the streets, a 
very considerable number of persons send their chil- 
dren, in order to save the school fee, which they 
would certainly pay if there were no gratuitous 
schools in existence. This is especially so in the case 
of the infants who attend the Day Bagged School. 
If any proof were needed of the truth of this state- 
ment, it would be found by inspecting the children 
in any Day Bagged School ; for neither in dress nor 
in manners do many of them apparently differ from ' 
the children in the ordinary British and National 
Schools. In some schools, certainly, an attempt is 
made to prevent parents, whose means do not en- 
title them to the indulgence, from taking advantage 
of the school charity. Such an attempt, however, 
generally fails ; and whenever it does fail, the effect 
must be to demoralise the parents by encouraging 
deception, and by relieving them from that obliga- 
tion to take care of their children which nature 
has cast upon them. 

But, besides the children who ought not to be in 
Day Bagged Schools, there are the children of out- 
door paupers. In the schools which I examined 
these constituted about 50 per cent, of the whole 
number. Now, considering that no one of these 
children or of their parents is permitted to receive aid 
from the parish until it has been ascertained by the 
relieving officer that they are unable to keep body 
and soul together without such assistance, it is not 
surprising that they should take advantage of the 
education furnished by the Bagged Schools. And so 
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long as Poor Law Guardians are allowed to ignore 
the duty of providing an education for these unfor- 
tunate creatures the Ragged Schools are doing 
some benefit. But, as I have pointed out in my 
Report, these poor children are entitled to be edu- 
cated for the same reason as they are entitled to 
their daily bread. It is true that some few of the 
out-door paupers manage to pay for the education 
of their children. Indeed, both at Bristol and at 
* Plymouth, more of the out-door pauper children 
are educated in the Public schools than in the 
Ragged Schools. I have myself seen the widow 
of a cabman, with five young children, working 
night and day as a sempstress, unable to keep body 
and soul together without aid from the parish, but 
yet sparing several pence a week in order to send 
her children to the best National School in the 
neighbourhood. But this is a rare instance. It 
is probable that, of all the out-door pauper chil- 
dren, only one-half attend school, the other half 
are in the streets. At Bristol, out of 1,048 children 
receiving out-door relief, only 518 were at any 
school. Of these 518 only 77 attended the Ragged 
School, the rest attended National or British 
Schools; but this leaves 530 in the streets. In 
Plymouth, out of 1,192 children receiving out-door 
relief, only 591 were at any school. Of these 591 
only 208 attended Bagged Schools, the rest at- 
tended, a National, British, or private school; but 
this leaves 601 in the streets. If the same pro- 
portion exists throughout the country as in these 
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two towns, there must be considerably more than 
100,000 in the streets. And this conclusion is 
confirmed by the Reports of the Poor Law officers 
on this very subject.* 

No doubt, as I have said, the Day Ragged Schools 
do a certain amount of good, by taking a few of these 
out-door pauper children, and instructing them gra- 
tuitously. But what are 77 out of 1,100, as at Bristol ; 
or even 208 out of 1,200, as at Plymouth ? Stronger 
measures are imperatively required. The evil of ' 
permitting the out-door pauper children to grow 
up in barbarism ought no longer to be endured. It 
is bad enough to have to support the parents ; it is 
intolerable to allow these parents to bring up their 
offspring as thieves or prostitutes. The remedy, 
however, is very simple. I quote the words of my 
Report : " According to the opinions of the re- 
lieving officers and many others, if the grant of 
out-door relief was made to depend on the child 
attending school, evert/ ouUdoor pauper child might 
be educated" t In the few parishes where the 
practice obtains, it answers admirably; and it is 
obvious that such a plan would have the enormous 
advantage of securing the co-operation of the parents 
in enforcing school attendance ; for unless the child 
attended, and a certificate to that effect were produced 
to the relieving officer, neither it nor its parent 
should be entitled to any allowance from the parish. 
It will be observed, of course, that according to the 

* Suggestions on Popular Education, by Nassau W. Senior, p. 132. 
t Ibid. pp. 143, 144. 
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proposal the school fee would be paid in addition 
to the ordinary relief. There can be no doubt that in 
every large town the children of the out-door paupers 
furnish the majority of recruits to the ranks of the 
profligate. So long as they continue chargeable to 
the parish, let them be compelled to go to some 
school or place of discipline. If the ordinary 
parochial or British schools will take them, let 
them go there ; if they will not, let them be sent, as 
in Manchester, to a special school provided by the 
guardians for the purpose. I have thus disposed of 
half the children who attend the Ragged Schools. 

But then there are the children of vicious parents : 
and it is alleged that such children attend the Day 
Ragged Schools. Of this I have serious doubts. In 
the upper and middle ranks of life, even amongst 
the most respectable people, the presumption is that 
no child will attend school or learn its lessons 
unless its parent or some tutor insists upon its doing 
so. Without the parents' co-operation it is impos- 
sible to get children to attend school. Neither the 
school fee nor the decent dress is the difficulty. 
It is the degraded character of the parent. If any 
parent cares enough for her child to make it attend 
school, neither the penny a week nor the necessary 
clothes will present any serious obstacle to the 
child's attendance. To suppose that an ordinary 
boy or girl of seven or eight, whose father is a 
drunkard, and whose mother is on the town, ready 
to sell the shirt from the child's back for a mouth- 
ful of alcohol, will attend any school with sufficient 
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regularity to obtain some appreciable benefit, seems 
to imply a social miracle. What parent of any 
boy, at Eton or Rugby, acts upon the notion that 
the boy will attend school of his own accord ? I 
have, indeed, seen in a National School, a boy — 
the son of an abandoned woman, living in a nest 
of profligacy, and, although evidently sick and 
careworn, keeping the clothes with which he had 
been presented. But this case is quite excep- 
tional; and it will be observed, that the school 
was not a Ragged School, but one of the ordinary 
National Schools. I do not deny the possibility of 
inducing a child, who would not be admitted into 
the ordinary schools, to attend a Ragged School. 
It is possible that such a child may be reclaimed 
from vice, or prevented from falling into crime, by 
merely attending a week-day Bagged School. But 
after diligent inquiry, I confess that I have been 
able to find no single case of the kind. With 
respect, therefore, to the children of vicious parents, 
there is no evidence that any considerable number 
of them attend the Ragged Schools with such 
regularity as to derive much benefit from their 
attendance. And it appears that those who do 
attend regularly would certainly be admitted to the 
ordinary schools. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I am not satisfied 
that the Day Ragged Schools accomplish the pur- 
pose for which they were instituted. I say, the Day 
Magged Schools — for as to the Evening Bagged 
Schools, it seems that they are highly beneficial. At 
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the same time, it must be admitted that the crea- 
tion of the Ragged Schools was a most important 
fact. It recognised the necessity of dealing with a 
large class of children who were destined for the gaol 
or the gallows. But it is to be feared that these in- 
stitutions have failed effectually to accomplish their 
object. In some cases it may even be said that Rag- 
ged Schools have withdrawn public attention from 
more important matters. In the town of Plymouth, 
for instance, where the greatest interest is displayed 
in the Ragged Schools, and where very large sums of 
money are collected for such institutions, there is 
not only a deficiency of good schools, but there is 
actually no parochial school whatever in the largest 
and most ancient parish in the town. Nor is this 
all. In this same town, the children in the work- 
house are exposed to the most demoralising influ- 
ences, as may be collected from a description of the 
Plymouth workhouse in the following pages ; and 
the effect of the training which the children re- 
ceive within its walls is indeed deplorable. With 
respect to the Plymouth out-door paupers, no 
provision whatever is made for their education; 
although an Act of Parliament enables the Guar- 
dians to pay for their schooling — although the 
subject has been distinctly brought before the Board 
of Guardians — and although it is only the want of 
means which compels many of the parents to send 
their children to inferior schools. 

Even under the most perfect administration, 
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there will always be room for those who are bent 
upon reclaiming the vagabonds in the streets, by 
inducing them to attend school. But that era is 
still distant. There are generally about 326,000 
children for whom the State is bound, by the most 
imperious obligation of Christian charity, and by 
self-interest, to make provision. Assuming that 
145,000 of these obtain some sort of education, 
there remain 181,000. Of these last, 140,000 are 
in the streets, mercilessly abandoned to chance; 
the rest are in workhouses, too often studiously 
nurtured in vice. Now, " it is from this neglected 
class," as Sir J. Jebb says, " that juvenile criminals 
spring, and that the gaols are continually filled with 
adult criminals." Erom this class, of course, many 
thousands must be yearly added to the adult popu- 
lation of the country. No doubt the Day Ragged 
Schools, by taking a few of these neglected children 
out of the streets for a few hours in the day, may 
do a little to stem the torrent of corruption which 
is thus continually poured upon society ; although 
it is tolerably clear that, if the public authorities 
did their duty, the occupation of the Day Ragged 
Schools would be, to a considerable degree, if not 
altogether, gone. The benefits conferred upon 
society by such institutions may establish some 
claim upon the pockets of the charitable, but cer- 
tainly none upon the public purse. If, instead of 
separating the pauper children from the adults in 
the workhouse, so as to prevent contamination ; if, 
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instead of educating the children out of the work- 
house, jso as to prevent them from lapsing into bar- 
barism, the public authorities will insist upon neg- 
lecting their duty, that neglect can create no claim 
upon the funds at the disposal of Parliament, The 
sordid policy of Poor Law Guardians is not to be 
remedied by a grant from the Exchequer. Nay, 
more. Admitting the wide and deeply-seated cha- 
racter of the social disease — the mass of pauperism 
and crime — to be dealt with, it may be doubted 
whether Day Ragged Schools, as at present con- 
ducted, are the proper remedy. The diminution of 
juvenile crime, in some districts where these in- 
stitutions exist, has often been attributed to their 
operation as a principal cause ; but it must be con- 
fessed that the evidence in support of this proposi- 
tion is vague and unsatisfactory. However, it will 
probably be admitted that Day Ragged Schools are 
merely supplementary. Their proper function is 
confined to that comparatively small class of the 
population which cannot be dealt with in any other 
way. They are the last link in the educational 
chain — the last of the educational instruments to 
be used. Nor is it until ample provision is made 
for educating the children of honest and industrious 
parents — until the children of the State within 
the walls of the workhouse are protected from the 
contagion of the adult paupers — until the children 
of the State outside the workhouse are compelled 
to attend some efficient school, that there is any 

a2 
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proper field for the operation of Day Ragged 
Schools. Be this, however, as it may, I think that 
I have established in these and the following pages, 
that neither are the advantages of Day Ragged 
Schools so unmixed, nor are their results so com- 
plete, as their generous promoters imagine or 
desire. 
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BRISTOL AND PLYMOUTH DISTRICTS. 



CHAPTER L 



THE DISTRICTS EXAMINED; THE SCOPE OP THE INQUIRY; AND 
THE MACHINERY FOR EDUCATINC* THE PEOPLE. 

In the year 1858 I was employed by the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into Popular Education, to 
investigate that subject in the maritime districts of the 
west of England. 

It was found impossible to examine minutely into 
the schools of the whole of England and Wales. Ten 
specimen or representative districts were therefore 
selected for examination; and the two which were 
assigned to me comprised five unions : those of Bristol 
and Bedminster forming the Bristol district, and those 
of Plymouth, East Stonehouse, and Stoke Damerel 
forming the Plymouth district. In the Bristol district 
there is a large number of the population engaged in 
maritime pursuits ; but in the Plymouth district the 
number is much larger. The Bristol union — which is 
that part of the borough of Bristol included within the 
old walls — contains as great a variety of trades and 
occupations as can be found in any other town in 
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2 DISTRICTS EXAMINED. 

England; whilst Bedyninster union, which extends 
down the coast of Somerset westward to Clevedon, 
besides the maritime population, contains a considerable 
number of colliers and agriculturists. Moreover, the 
fact that Plymouth is not only a mercantile port but a 
garrison town — that Stonehouse and Devonport are 
naval arsenals, a station for Her Majesty's ships, and 
the home of many officers and men in the Eoyal Navy, 
gives a variety of character to the district, which renders 
its selection as a centre of inquiry peculiarly fortunate. 
In one respect there is a remarkable difference between 
the two districts. Bristol is one of the most ancient and 
richest cities in England. It has long been famed for 
its, charities and the zeal of its inhabitants for educa,- 
tion ; besides which it is surrounded by the wealth and 
charity of Clifton and its neighbourhood. Plymouth, 
on the other hand, has risen to its present state within 
the last few years, and Devonport is in fact a Govern- 
ment town ; its gentry consist of naval and military 
officers either in active service, — temporary residents, 
who have no permanent interest in its prosperity, — or 
living on their half pay, with means which do not permit 
them to subscribe largely to public charities. Again, 
the circuit of the Bristol union comprises the oldest 
part of the borough, and the ground has for years been 
almost as thickly populated as at present. In 1851 the 
population was 66,716, in 1858 it was calculated at 
66,750. Whilst, therefore, the inhabitants of Plymouth 
have to meet a continually increasing demand for edu- 
cation, and to establish new charities, the citizens of 
Bristol are not called upon to provide for any such 
charges. Nor is this all. In two out of the three 
towns (as they are called) of the Plymouth district — 
. Stonehouse and Devonport — there are vast Govern- 
ment establishments, dockyards, steam factories, store- 
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houses, and barracks, which imply the presence of 
multitudes of Government workmen, both skilled and 
unskilled. The men so employed have families, and 
are dependent in some degree, like other working men, 
upon their employers. In ordinary cases the great 
manufacturers either support a school or subscribe to 
some in the neighbourhood. At all events the pro- 
perty is liable to poor rates, so that to some extent the 
ordinary manufacturer or employer of labour is com- 
pelled to provide for his men. But in Devonport this 
is not so. There are, indeed, certain public schools 
and even churches to which the Admiralty have sub- 
scribed something, and there are military schools for 
the soldiers and for their children, but the sums which 
the Government and the employes of the Government 
subscribe to schools in Devonport are by no means 
proportioned to the value of the Government property. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Plymouth district differs 
materially in its circumstances from the Bristol district ; 
nor need it excite surprise, should it turn out that the 
state of education in Bristol is much higher than it is 
in the three towns of Devonshire. 

The following inquiry divides itself into two parts : 
the first refers to the statistics of the inquiry; .the 
second to certain questions which could only be an- 
swered by inquiries on the spot. 

The statistics, if they were to be of any value, required 
the greatest care. In order to render them as accurate 
as possible, I sought the aid of the poor-rate collectors. 
Having procured a map of the city of Bristol, I had the 
district of each rate collector distinctly marked out and 
coloured. I then summoned these officers, and told 
them that I required a complete list of every place of 
education— from the first-class school down to the 
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dame's school, — and that this must be done by a 
house-to-house visitation. Within a short time the list 
was completed, and the accuracy of the returns was 
verified by my clerk, who made inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in the schools which he visited. The 
same plan was pursued in Devonshire ; but it was prac- 
ticable only in the town districts. In the rural districts 
of the Bedminster union, I was compelled to conduct 
the inquiry in person, or through my clerk ; for I 
found that the lists furnished by the clergy or the dis- 
senting ministers were incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
The chairmen of the boards of guardians afforded me 
every assistance ; and, indeed, had it not been for the 
kindness of Mr. Eobinson at Bristol, Mr. Harris at 
Plymouth, and Mr. Woollcombe at Devonport, my 
task would have been much more difficult than it 
turned out to be. I must add, that the fists of schools 
furnished by the rate collectors were extremely accu- 
rate, and, indeed, I feel satisfied that I obtained a 
perfectly accurate list of the schools of every sort in 
my district. The next step was to leave the forms 
appropriate to the particular school with the various 
schoolmasters. This was done by my clerk, and the 
forms were accompanied by a circular, in which I 
explained the general object of the Inquiry, and re- 
quested that the forms might be filled up. In almost 
every case — whether the school was public or private 
— I met with the utmost civility. The clergy of the 
Established Church, the dissenting ministers, the laymen 
interested in education, and, with few exceptions, the 
masters of private schools, filled them up with care and 
alacrity. The Eoman Catholics formed the only excep- 
tion to this general rule. The masters of such schools 
in my districts declined to receive the forms, or to allow 
me to enter their schoolrooms officially; and Her 
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Majesty's Eoman Catholic inspector, Mr. Marshall, also 
declined to co-operate or aid in the inquiry. 

The accuracy of the statistical portion of the inquiry 
depends upon the evidence furnished by these circular 
forms, which were vouched by the signature of the 
master. In many cases it was found impossible to sup- 
ply all the information required ; but I believe that 
such facts as they do contain are sufficient to establish 
the conclusions at which I have arrived. 

The second part of the inquiry was much more dif- 
ficult. Its object was to ascertain the actual state of 
education in the districts assigned to me. The subjects 
to which my attention was directed were these : — 
What is the condition of education ; what means have 
the working classes of obtaining education for their 
children ; to what extent do they avail themselves of 
those means ; and what plan can be adopted for the 
purpose of increasing their desire for education ? What 
is the method by which education is imparted? — 
This involved an inquiry into the management and 
finance of schools, the character of the schoolmasters, 
and the condition of the school-buildings : the subject- 
matter of education, the things taught and learnt at the 
various schools : and lastly, the results of education, as 
it affects the condition of the labouring classes and the 
country generally. 

These, it must be admitted, are most difficult ques- 
tions, and could only be answered by inquiries on the 
spot. Of course, in a population of 200,000 souls the 
number of persons ready to give evidence must be con- 
siderable. But it was no easy matter to select the most 
sensible witnesses, and to collect a body of evidence from 
reliable sources. I was fortunate however in finding in 
both districts persons of great experience and sterling 
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common sense, who willingly offered me every assistance. 
Many of these I examined personally ; from others I 
obtained written answers to questions. But besides, I 
thought it expedient to examine some of the working 
classes themselves — the fathers and the mothers of the 
children who attend the National and the British schools. 
For this purpose I got the schoolmasters to invite a 
certain number of the parents to meet me. I visited 
others at their houses; I walked through the most 
degraded part of Bristol under the guidance of the 
police superintendent. By the kind permission of mer- 
chants and manufacturers I went into the great works, 
and saw the men, women, and boys at work, and I put 
to them such questions as I thought might prove useful. 
Moreover, I visited public libraries and places of popular 
resort at all times of the day, and on various days in 
the week. The opinions and feelings of the working 
men with regard to education are important matters in 
this inquiry ; and unless I am greatly deceived, the only 
satisfactory method of ascertaining their opinions and 
their feelings, is to come directly in contact with the la- 
bourer at his work, or after he has finished his daily task. 
And now, having had time maturely to consider the rela- 
tive value of the information which I collected, I confess 
that I attach more weight to the evidence derived from 
the workpeople themselves than from any other source. 
Besides these inquiries, much of my time was de- 
voted to inspecting the various schools, and examining 
the children as to their proficiency in the elementary 
branches of education. In prosecuting this inquiry I 
inspected most of the public schools, and many of those 
conducted by private masters. Although all the schools 
were not examined, nearly every one was visited either 
by myself or by my clerk, so that I have enjoyed the 
most ample means for ascertaining the general cha- 
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racter of the schools and of the buildings in which 
they axe conducted. 

It is essential to observe that the subject-matter of 
my inquiry was popular education. The class of the 
population which came Within its scope was neither the 
upper nor the middle class ; I confined myself to the 
lower class, the day labourers, mechanics, and the poorer 
sort of farmers and shopkeepers. It is difficult, of 
course, to define accurately the kind of schools which 
supply education to these persons ; but it will be found, 
I think, that those in which the terms range from Id. 
a week to 11. a quarter include all within the range of 
my commission. In the remarks which follow, there- 
fore, I must be understood as referring exclusively to 
the class of the population and the class of schools thus 
defined. 

I have already explained the various trades and 
occupations, as well as some of the peculiarities, of the 
districts assigned to me. At first sight it might seem 
probable that the character of the district would to a 
great extent modify the character of the education pro- 
vided, and its effect upon the people. To some degree 
this is so. Thus, in intelligence, and in the desire for 
education, the common people in towns surpass those 
in the agricultural districts. In some districts the de- 
mand for juvenile labour withdraws the children from 
school at an earlier age than elsewhere ; while in other 
districts other circumstances tend to prolong the school 
attendance of children. Generally speaking, however, 
it will be found (at least within the limits assigned to 
me) that up to the age of nine or ten all the children 
of the labouring classes are or might be under the in- 
fluence of education, and that the education supplied to 
them or demanded for them is of a distinct and uniform 
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character. Whether a boy is intended for a carpenter, 
a mason, a sailor, a soldier, or a labourer ; whether a 
girl is intended for a servant, a sempstress, or a dairy 
maid, the first nine years of life axe spent in acquiring 
those elementary principles of knowledge and religion 
without which it is impossible for any human being to 
fulfil the ordinary duties of life. 

Amongst many of the upper classes, indeed, a notion 
prevails that there is an essential distinction between 
themselves and those of a lower grade. For their own 
children they acknowledge the necessity of a general 
education before they furnish them with a special or 
professional education. They see, or seem to see, the 
importance of awakening the dormant faculties of a 
child ; of a general cultivation before they give it any 
special instruction. But with regard to their poorer 
brethren, they would prefer a different system* They 
dwell upon the importance of what is called industrial 
training, and are disposed to depreciate the value of 
intellectual culture. In this respect, however, they are 
at issue with their hard-worked fellow-citizens. These 
men consider that the earlier years of a child's life 
should be spent in acquiring general knowledge, in get- 
ting itself supplied with those instruments of self-culti- 
vation and self-improvement without which it can never 
rise above the rank of a mere hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. 

During my conversations with working men, I have 
been greatly struck by the clear view which they take 
of the distinction between a general and a special edu- 
cation. "What would you have your son taught ?" I 
asked an intelligent carpenter. — "I would keep him 
at school, Sir, if I could afford it, until he went to learn 
his trade." "Well," I said; "but to come to par- 
ticulars, would you teach him reading?" — "Yes." 
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"Writing?"— "Yes." "Cyphering?"— "Yes.'' "Draw- 
ing ? "— " Yes." « Algebra? "—" Yes." " Euclid ?"— 
" Oh ! yes, — anything he can learn until he begins his 
trade." " But," I said, " what can be the use of such 
knowledge to your son, if he means to be a working 
man ?" To which the man answered with an air of con- 
siderable dignity, " How do I know, Sir, what my son 
may become ?" These facts ought to be noted, because 
they tend to show that, however one district of the 
country may differ from another, the sort of education 
demanded and the sort of education supplied must to a 
great extent be uniform in its character. 

The machinery of education consists of various 
schools. They are conducted either by charitable 
persons for the public benefit, in which case they are 
termed public schools; or by private individuals for 
profit, in which ease they are termed private schools. 
The public school is conducted by trustees or a com- 
mittee, who appoint the master, but derive no personal 
pecuniary benefit. The private schools, on the other 
hand, are conducted by private individuals for their 
own benefit. Again, some public schools enjoy a 
permanent endowment; some derive aid out of the 
public funds ; some are entirely supported by voluntary 
contributions: whilst others are partly supported by 
such means, and partly by the contributions of the 
scholars in the form of school-pence. 

It is a fact of the utmost importance that public 
schools, with the exception of those connected with 
the British and Foreign Society, commonly called 
British schools, are all connected with some religious 
body. They are either connected with the Church of 
England or with some Nonconformist denomination. 
It is, therefore, undoubtedly true that the education at 
present furnished to the people is a religious education. 
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The meaning of the term religious must remain for 
future discussion. In the meantime the fact should be 
noted that all education, even that supplied in British 
schools, involves instruction in the Holy Scriptures; 
and I believe that as things stand at present, both those 
who take an interest in the subject of education — 
whether ecclesiastics or laymen — and the parents of 
the children who receive the education, consider the 
religious element as absolutely essential 

Of all the religious bodies, however, there is none so 
active as the Church of England. This has been often 
asserted, but the return obtained by myself, which I 
subjoin, proves the truth of the assertion. The return 
does not contain all the schools, because it was not 
always filled up. Out of 114 public schools in the 
Bristol district* however, the table contains 94, and 
out of 79 in the Plymouth district, the table contains 
74 ; so that the numbers are quite sufficient for my 
purpose. It should be observed that in the Plymouth 
district there is not a single boys* school of any kind, 
and only one for girls and one for infants, which is con- 
nected with any denomination except the Church of 
England : and that the non-denominational schools are 
mostly British schools : — 



Union. 


Schools. 


Per-centage of the Total 
Number returned. 


Church 

of 
England. 


Dissent- 
ing. 


Non- 
Denomi- 
national. 


Total. 


Church 

of 
England. 


Dissent- 
ing. 


Non- 
Denomi- 
national. 


Bristol 

Bedminster - 
Plymouth 
Stonehouse - 
Stoke Damerel 


40 
30 
21 
4 
17 


11 
2 
2 

2* 



10 
1 

13 
2 

13 


61 
33 
36 
8 
30 


655 
90'9 
58*3 
500 
566 


18*0 
6-0 
6'6 

25-0 



16*4 
30 
36-1 
250 
434 



* Roman Catholic school*. 
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But besides the division of schools into public and 
private, they may be divided according to the purpose 
of their institution. Accordingly I shall divide the 
population within the scope of my investigation into 
various classes, and explain generally the machinery by 
which each of these classes is supplied with education ; 
I shall then attempt to determine whether every part 
of that machinery fulfils the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

The population in question, then, comprises five 
classes: — 1. The labouring people who earn weekly 
wages, and their children. 2. The children of paupers 
living in the workhouse. 3. The children of vicious 
parents, their chief vice being that of drunkenness. 
4. The children of out-door paupers receiving parish 
relief, but living out of the workhouse. 5. Criminal 
children, or those who have been convicted before 
some competent tribunal. These five classes include 
all the children within the scope of my commission ; 
and I think it convenient so to divide them, because it 
will be found that a separate part of the educational 
machinery in this country is appropriated to each. 

There can be no doubt that the ordinary business of 
education amongst the lower classes is carried on in 
the week-day schools, public and private. It is of 
course quite true that the majority of all the children 
in the kingdom are educated at what are called 
public or private schools; but it is also true that 
a certain class of such schools are filled by the sons 
and daughters of that part of the population to which 
my inquiry was confined, — the parents described as 
"day labourers, mechanics, and the poorer class of 
farmers and shopkeepers." It has, indeed, been asserted 
that many children attending the public schools axe the 
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children of persons who could well afford to pay much 
higher fees ; and this, I have been told, is an abuse of 
the contributions made by Government and by chari- 
table individuals. Upon this point I made diligent 
inquiry. The complaint seemed to be loudest amongst 
the private schoolmasters, and amongst some of 
those who object on principle to any Government in- 
terference in the matter of education. Amongst the 
mass of the people, however, I found no great readi- 
ness to abandon the private for the public school. The 
feeling is still strong amongst the workpeople against 
taking advantage of what they commonly term a 
charity school Their pride revolts against putting 
themselves under what they consider an obligation. Be- 
sides which, a notion seems to prevail that a more select 
class of children attends the private school, and the 
parents, on that account, give private schools the pre- 
ference. 

This feeling was especially strong amongst the 
farmers. Whilst they admitted the difficulty of ob- 
taining, at a reasonable expense, an education for their 
children equal to that which could be obtained in the ' 
parish school, they at the same time treated with^ 
indignation the idea of sending their children to a 
parish school in which they would associate with 
those of the farm labourer. Nor is this feeling confined 
to the farmers. On one occasion I was conversing in 
Bristol with various working men on this very subject, 
and a public schoolmaster happened to be present. It 
turned out that this man sent his son to a private 
school. I asked him the reason for his preference. 
After his explanation was finished, a carpenter who sat 
on the opposite side of the room, and who sent his son 
to a public school, exclaimed with some energy : " It 
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is my opinion, Sir, that the real reason why some 
people prefer the private to the public school is — 
pride, and nothing else." I have no doubt the carpenter 
was right. There is a feeling of caste in this country, 
which goes down to the roots of society. At the same 
time, it is proper to observe, that signs are not wanting 
which tend to show that this prejudice against public 
schools is giving way; and, indeed, I have heard 
several workmen, especially at Devonport, admit that 
the progress made by boys at the public schools has 
induced them to withdraw their own children from 
private schools, in order to place them at public 
schools. 

However, up to the present moment there seems to 
be ample room both for public and private schools, as 
the following returns of private schools and scholars 
will show : — 



Union. 


A.D. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Bristol - - - •! 
Bedminster - - - \ 
Plymouth - - - < 
Stonehouse - - ~ \ 
Stoke Damerel - - I 


1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 


139 
128 

63 
116 

80 
142 

13 
30 

86 
138 


2,970 
2,738 

1,057 
2,298 

2,103 
3,525 

396 
821 

2,517 
3,909 



But, in order to ascertain whether the children at- 
tending the week-day public schools belong to the 
class for which such schools are intended, I inspected 
the school books of various public schools, and ascer- 
tained the occupations of the parents. The following 
information, derived from three schoolmasters, — the 
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one of a British and Foreign school, the two others of 
National schools, — is conclusive on this point. The 
same return shows that the religious views of the 
parent have little or nothing to do in determining the 
school to which he sends his children : — 

British School, Plymouth. 



Religious 

Denomination 

of Parent. 


Remarks. 


1. Frimitiye Methodist 

2. Baptist - 

3. Do. - 

4. Independent - 

5. Boman Catholic 

6. Do. do. 

7. Wesleyan 

8. Independent - 

9. Church of England - 

10. Independent - 

11. Do. - 

12. Weslevan 

13. Church of England - 

14. Presbyterian - 

15. Independent - 

16. Church of England - 

17. Universalist - 

18. Do. - 

19. Wesleyan 

20. Do - 

21. Church - 

22. Wesleyan 

23. Baptist ... 

24. Do. - 


Father a toll collector, 4 children, 18*. per week. 
Father a labourer, 7 children, 17*. per week. 
Father a labourer, 6 children, 17a. per week. 
Father a vendor of quills, &c, 3 children, 14*. 

per week. 
Father in the coastguard service (pensioner), 6 

children, 8*. per week. 
Father an itinerant vendor, 4 children, 10s. per 

week. 
Father a naval pensioner, 1 child, 8*. per week. 
Father a fishmonger, 4 children, 14*. per week. 
Father a brewer, 9 children, 15*. per week. 
Father a shipwright, 4 children, 18*. per week. 
Father a gardener, 6 children, 11. per week. 
Father a carpenter, 4 children, 18*. per week. 
Father a cabinetmaker, 6 children, 1/. per week. 
Father dead, mother unprovided with support, 

1 child. 
Father a tailor, 7 children, 18*. per week. 
Father a labourer, 4 children, 16*. per week. 
Father a baker, 6 children, out of employ. 

Do. do. 
Father a flax-dresser, 6 children, 16*. per week. 
Father a waterman, 5 children, 16*. per week. 
Father a carpenter, 5 children, 18*. per week. 
Father keeps a chair, 5 chiTdren, 16*. per week. 
Father a carpenter, 4 children, 18*. per week. 
Do. . do. 
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Charles' National School, Plymouth. 


Occupation of 


Religious 
Denomination. 


Occupation of 


Rollout 
Denomination. 


Parent. 


Parent. 


Mariner - 


Church. 


Wheelwright - 


No where. 


Blacksmith 


Do. 


Soldier - 


Church. 


Deceased 


Do. 


Block-maker - 


Do. 


Labourer 


Brethren,Plymouth. 


Mariner 


Do. 


Mariner - 


Church. 


Painter - 


Do. 


Labourer 


Do. 


Blacksmith - 


Do. 


Warehouseman 


Independent. 

Wesleyan. 

Church. 


G-ardener 


Do. 


Rigger - 


Do. - 


Do. 


Labourer 


Carpenter 


Do. 


Postman - 


Do. 


Do. - 


Do. 


Porter - 


Baptist. 


Shoemaker - 


Do. 


Labourer 


Wesleyan. 
Church. 


Cabman 


No where. 


Deceased 


Labourer 


Primitive Methodist. 


Toll-collector - 


Do. 


Toll-collector 


Wesleyan. 



St. Paul's National School, Bristol. 



No. 


Employments. 


No. 


Employments. 


15 


Widows. 


4 


Policemen. 


18 


Carpenters. 


2 


Gardeners. 


28 


Porters. 


2 


Wheelwrights. 


11 


Hauliers. 


2 


Pensioners. 


14 


Masons. 


2 


Scripture readers. 


15 


Shoemakers. 


1 


Plasterer. 


7 


Tailors. 


1 


Brushmaker. 


8 


Travellers. 


1 


Basketmaker. 


8 


Shopkeepers. 


1 


Watchmaker. 


8 


Publicans. 


1 


Postman. 


7 


Clerks. 


1 


Sailor. 


6 


Smiths. 


1 


Paperhanger, 


7 


Cabinetmakers. 


1 


Painter. 


5 


Coopers. 


1 


Fireman. 


6 


Bakers. 


1 


Superannuated officer. 


5 
5 


Curriers. 
Printers. 






195 


Total. 



Parents attending Church - 
Do. „ Chapels - 

Do. .. neither - 



- 65 

- 90 

- 40 

Total - 195 



But whether children are sent to public or to private 
schools, the object of the parents is the same. 

One object, of course, is to furnish them with a cei> 
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tain amount of instruction ; for the great majority of 
the people are quite aware that this gives the child a 
better chance in life. But there is another object which 
has even a more powerful effect in filling the schools, 
and especially the infant schools. The sending a child 
to school is a measure both of necessity and of economy. 
Generally children from the age of 3, or even 2, to 7 
attend a dame's school or a public infant school. After 
7 they attend a private or a public week-day school. 
The truth is, that if a child between 3 and the time he 
goes to work is not in some school, he must be in the 
streets. All day the father is out at work, the mother 
is nursing the baby, cleaning the house, cooking, or 
washing. Moreover, the room occupied is so small 
that if all the children were at home they would be 
constantly in the way or getting into mischief. It is 
obvious, therefore, that young children, before they go 
to work, must go to school. Nor is this all. The child, 
left tumbling all day about the streets, destroys its 
clothes, wears out its shoes, and becomes not only filthy, 
but insubordinate. Parents, however poor, have a love 
for their children, and a pride in their welfare, quite as 
strong as their richer brethren. Even if they have no 
appreciation of intellectual culture, they can appreciate 
cleanliness and discomfort — not to speak of the expense 
of new clothing. Nothing illustrates the opinion of the 
common people as to the value of education and its 
civilizing effects so clearly as the fact, that the sons and 
daughters of the poorest people — the out-door paupers 
— are found at the ordinary public and even private 
schools ; and I have myself heard such persons object 
to the ragged schools, on the ground that there the 
children contracted bad habits, and were allowed to 
come in a filthy condition. 
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There is, then, a certain period in the life of every 
child, during which almost every parent of any respecta- 
bility is most anxious that his child should attend 
school ; and it may be stated generally, that the period 
extends from 2^ to 9 J, or 10 at the very least. If 
there were no public schools, the parents would send 
them to private schools. If there were no infant schools, 
the parents would send them to dames' schools, as they 
are called. The comparative efficiency of these schools 
I shall have an opportunity of discussing hereafter. In 
the meantime, I desire to note the fact, that there is a 
vigorous demand for schools, infant as well as others, 
amongst the common people of this country ; and that 
the purpose of such schools is not only to save money, 
but to prepare the children for their future occupation. 

By some, indeed, an infant school is little appreciated. 
They talk of the heartlessness and the inhumanity of 
separating children from their mothers at so early an 
age. Such ideas betray a strange ignorance of the 
feelings and the wants of the poor. I have just ex- 
plained the value of such institutions, and the opinion 
entertained with respect to them by the labouring 
classes. In order to show their importance as a means 
of education, I may add, that the youngest and the 
best scholars, the best behaved and the most respectful, 
in the public boys' and girls' schools which I visited, 
were those who had attended the infant school, and 
who had been advanced into the higher school. Again, 
the vast importance of good infant schools is proved by 
the opinions of those who have had practical experience 
of their working. Evidence to this effect met me at 
every step ; and several clergymen declared that in 
coming into a new and neglected district, the first step 
to be taken should be the establishment of an infant 
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school Churches are good, and ordinary schools are 
good ; but they only modify bad habits already con- 
tracted. Infant schools prevent bad habits being 
formed, and exercise an influence which is powerful in 
proportion to the material in, which it works. Nor is 
this good influence confined to the child which has its 
intellect cultivated, its habits of obedience and cleanli- 
ness created, its desire for kindness and protection 
gratified. The child, in its turn, exerts an influence 
upon the parent, and I have heard pathetic stories of 
parents reclaimed from carelessness and profligacy by 
means of their infant school children. It is a remark- 
able fact, vouched for by the police, that since infant 
schools have become common, accidents to young chil- 
dren in the streets have greatly diminished in number. 

Having explained the ordinary means by which 
popular education is carried on, I proceed to those 
schools which have a special object, or are intended for 
special classes. 

The first of these is the Sunday school. These schools 
are universally connected with some religious denomi- 
nation ; and even in cases where a religious sect has no 
day school specifically connected with it, there is, 
nevertheless, a Sunday school attached to each of its 
chapels. The school is generally managed by a super- 
intendent, who is a layman and a member of the con- 
gregation. In Church schools he is frequently a 
scripture reader. The teachers are all voluntary ; and 
the instruction is almost entirely religious. However, 
in one admirable school of the Quakers at Bristol, 
writing is taught, and I do not think I ever saw a 
schoolroom better filled, or more attentive scholars. 
Having expressed my admiration of their apparent 
quietness and diligence, I was told that this was the 
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effect of their being allowed to write. Beading of 
course is taught. But the staple employments are 
reading the Scriptures (which the voluntary teacher 
explains), repeating hymns, and, in Church schools, the 
Church catechism and collect. In the Nonconformist 
schools there seemed to be scarcely any dogmatic 
teaching. Certainly the only kind of formula which 
I found used was the Baptist catechism, besides which 
there were hymn-books and the publications of the 
Sunday School Union, for the purpose of affording 
hints to the teacher in his exposition. The mode in 
which instruction is communicated is by each voluntary 
teacher seating himself or herself in the centre of ten 
or twelve scholars. I have now and then been permitted 
to hear the scholars read, but I never succeeded in any 
case in hearing what is called the Application of the 
portion of Scripture selected for exposition. Clergy- 
men, of course, I have heard give what is called a 
Bible lesson, but this is somewhat different from- the 
Application. 

The professed object of Sunday schools is to furnish 
children with religious knowledge, and to some extent 
this object is attained ; but the teaching is so imperfect, 
and the time devoted to it is so short, that if Sunday 
were the only day devoted to religious knowledge, the 
amount acquired would be small indeed. The plain 
truth is, that the Sunday school is the means by which 
the leaders of the various religious sects keep their 
forces together. To whichever Sunday school a boy or 
a girl goes, to the sect of that Sunday school he or she 
belongs. Amongst the masses, indeed, there is little 
definite knowledge as to the specific points in which 
one sect differs from another; the belonging to one 
rather than to another is a matter of habit, and the 
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most effectual means of establishing the habit is by- 
getting a child to attend a Sunday school. It is 
astonishing to observe the exertions which are made 
by contending sects to fill the Sunday schools. In 
Plymouth, where according to my returns there is great 
want of education, there are two enormous Sunday- 
schools — one belonging to the Wesleyans, the other to 
the Independents, — and yet not a single Wesleyan or 
Independent week-day school for boys, only one for 
girls and one for infants. 

All sorts of persuasion are used to induce parents to 
send their children to particular Sunday schools. Almost 
all sects have their tea parties and their benefit clubs, 
which require the attendance of the child at the 
Sunday school, in order to derive any profit from 
them ; whilst in some, especially in the rural districts, 
the clergy, who have the only school, lay down the 
rule, which is bitterly, and I think justly, criticised by 
the dissenters, that no child shall attend the week-day 
school unless it attends the Sunday school. I should 
fail in my duty did I not fully explain the working of 
the Sunday school system ; but at the same time I am 
anxious to declare that nothing can exceed the zeal of 
those teachers who voluntarily devote their time and 
fortune to the conduct of Sunday schools, and to pro- 
moting the welfare of the children who attend them. 
It is impossible that so many of the richer and upper 
classes should come in contact with the poorer classes, 
and should display so keen an interest in their welfare, 
without exciting the strongest feelings of love and 
gratitude. 

With respect to the class in attendance upon the 
Sunday schools, it is important to note that they never 
contain so poor or so low a class as that which attends 
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the week-day schools. The children in the dissenting 
Sunday schools are always from a higher class than 
those in the Church schools, but even in the Church 
schools the really poor are fewer on Sundays than on 
the other days of the week. The truth is, that unless 
a mother can dress her child decently, she will not send 
it to Sunday school. This fact I had observed myself, 
but it seemed to have escaped general attention. One 
day I asked the superintendent of a very large Inde- 
pendent Sunday school, whether he thought he had any 
labourer's son or daughter amongst his scholars ; he 
said " Yes," with confidence. I doubted the fact, and 
after questioning a very considerable number in two 
large rooms, we failed to find above one or two. The 
same thing happened in examining another branch of 
the same school, and the experiment was repeated with 
the same result in a Wesleyan Sunday school. 

In order to show the progress of Sunday schools 
between 1851, the year of the Census, and the present 
year, I subjoin the following table: — 



Union. 


A.D. 


School!. 


Scholars. 


Population. 


Bristol - - < 
Bedminster - •{ 
Plymouth - - < 
Stonehouse - -J 
Stoke Damerel - -1 


1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 


47 
53 

36 
47 

25 
30 

3 

7 

22 
26 


8,436 
11,235 

2,589 
4,116 

4,544 
5,565 

688 
1,231 

3,617 
5,217 


65,716 
66,750 

38,143 
39,504 

52,221 
67,076 

11,979 
13,874 

38,180 
41,562 



In order to complete my view, it may be convenient 
to subjoin a table showing the average attendance of 
scholars in Sunday schools as compared with the num- 
bers belonging to these schools : — 
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Union. 


Number of 
Sunday Schools 

that made 
Returns as to 
Attendance. 


Number of 
Scholars be- 
longing to the 
foregoing 
Schools. 


Average Number 

in Sunday 

Attendance in 

foregoing 

Schools. 


Per-centage of 

Scholars in 

average Sunday 

Attendance. 


Bristol - 
Bedminster - 
Plymouth 
East Stonehouse 
Stoke Damerel 


61 
"56 
38 
7 
31 


10,730 
4,580 
5,766 
1,045 
4,793 


7,559 
3,323 
4,010 
750 
3,050 


70 
72 
69 
71 
63 



Besides the class of children who attend the week- 
day and Sunday school, there is a smaller class of 
persons who attend evening schools. This consists of 
what may be termed the elite of the working people. 
They are seldom under the age of 13, but the superior 
limit of age it is impossible to fix. I have seen men in 
an evening school between 30 and 40. The work- 
people seemed to take a keen interest in these evening 
schools. Those in attendance generally paid the 
weekly fees of 3d., 4d., and even 6d. out of their own 
earnings, though some were sent and paid for by their 
parents or by their employers. Their object in attend- 
ing seemed to be, either to furnish themselves with the 
elements of education, such as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, which they had neglected to obtain in their 
early youth, or to carry on and complete the know- 
ledge which they had already acquired. In Plymouth 
I was told that the competitive examination for entrance 
into Her Majesty's dockyard as apprentices induced 
several boys and young men to attend the evening 
school. 

It certainly seemed strange that those who had been 
hard worked all day should feel inclined to spend their 
evening in intellectual occupation. Nevertheless, such 
i3 the fact, and it is singularly interesting. At Wells, 
for instance, I found the Bishop himself teaching a 
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class of navvies to read and cypher. I witnessed with 
admiration those brawny men come into the room 
with clean smock-frocks and newly washed hands and 
faces, having walked a distance of more than two miles 
from their cottages to pursue their studies. Every one 
had his reason for coming, and one of the most intelli- 
gent had the ambition of rising to be an engine-driver. 
For this purpose he had borrowed a book on the steam- 
engine, which he was striving to understand. The 
fact is, as Mr. Wigham, the superintendent of loco- 
motives at Bristol, said, these men know that some of 
the richest contractors have risen from being mere 
navvies, but that such a position it is impossible to 
reach without a knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, — especially the last, in order that they may 
be able to measure work. Again, in Mr. Turner's 
evening school at Bristol I was surprised to find the 
earnestness with which the students applied themselves 
to their work. A trifling incident will illustrate this. 
I had been conversing with the master for some time, 
which of course prevented his attending to his business. 
Presently I heard a restless humming, and even 
symptoms of whistling. The master said, "Do you 
understand that?" I said, " No." He replied, "You 
see these people come to work, they pay for coming 
here, and they don't mean to be curtailed of their 
rights." He instantly went off to attend to them, and 
everything was silent I myself found it difficult to 
get them to converse. They had come to study, and 
they meant to study. They seemed to think that no 
one had a right to interrupt the school business. 
Nothing can exceed the keenness of the work-people 
in appreciating the merits and the demerits of an 
evening school. They are quite aware that the first 
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essential of a good school is a supply of good teachers ; 
and I was told by some that they had left the evening 
school because the supply of teachers was either in- 
sufficient, or because the teacher was not competent. 
I may add, that the evidence of those interested in 
such schools proved this opinion to be, in the main, 
well founded. 

As in the case of the week-day schools, I am satisfied 
that evening schools occupy a useful and even necessary 
part in popular education, and that there is an ample 
supply of persons to fill them. At the same time, I must 
observe that as yet the districts of Plymouth and Bristol 
are imperfectly supplied with such institutions, and that 
some further effort ought to be made to remedy the defi- 
. ciency. Various schemes were proposed to me for this 
purpose, but I confess they were so various that I feel a 
difficulty in recommending any of them. There is ample 
room and a sufficient number of scholars, but where are 
the teachers ? The master of the day school is fully 
engaged, and according to the Government regulations 
is prevented from teaching a night school, except under 
peculiar circumstances. At the same time, the capacities 
and progress of the evening scholars are so various, 
that they require just as much attention, if not more, 
than those of the day school. In the rural districts 
one teacher might be appropriated to several parishes, 
visiting each in turn ; and in towns I am satisfied that 
a staff of teachers might be organised for the evening 
school equal in zeal, intelligence, and numbers to that 
for the day school. 

The progress of evening schools since the last 
Census is proved by the following return : — 
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Union. 


A.D. 


Schools. 


Scholan. 


Bristol - | 
Bedminster - - - < 
Plymouth* - - - < 
Stonehouse - - - \ 
Stoke Damerel - - \ 


1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 

1851 
1859 


4 
16 


11 

3 
6 


3 


5 


134 
696 


164 

148 
400 


207 


100 



It is to be observed that where the week-day schools 
are the best, there the evening schools are proportionally 
active and good. 

I found no factory school within my district, but just 
beyond, though within the borough of Bristol, I visited 
one ; and the evidence of the manager of the cotton 
mills, Mr. Vickers, was strongly in favour of the half- 
time system. 

But at Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport, there 
were schools devoted to the military and the naval 
service. With respect to the military schools, I had 
the advantage of seeing them with Mr. Thacker, the 
local inspector. They are subject to the War Office, 
not the Privy Council, and are under a separate corps of 
inspectors, one of whom, Captain Gleig, I was fortunate 
enough to meet at Plymouth. 

With respect to the naval schools, they are of two 
sorts:— Those on board ship, in which the first and 
second class boys are instructed, and those in the dock- 
yard for the apprentices who are destined to become 
shipwrights. The object both of the barrack schools 
and of those on board ship is the same, to furnish the 
scholars with the same sort of education as that ftu> 
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nished in the National and British schools. But in the 
case of the military it is to be observed that the men 
attend school. In some regiments attendance is prac- 
tically made compulsory; and I was told that in a 
young regiment such a regulation is absolutely neces- 
sary, for otherwise it would be impossible to # obtain a 
supply of non-commissioned officers, who must be able 
to read and write. 

In the navy there is a rule, that no boy shall be 
entered unless he can read and write ; but in an exami- 
nation of such boys, at which I attended, with Her 
Majesty's Inspector, Dr. Woolley, there were several 
who could do neither. The opinion is universal (except 
amongst a few officers of the old school and some young 
officers of small experience) that education is an excel- 
lent thing ; but it is equally unanimous that the naval 
schoolmasters are not sufficiently paid, and have not 
sufficient authority. At sea they seem to be very much 
used as clerks to the captains, and sometimes to write 
out public orders and notices in a good hand. 

The dockyard school is confined to the apprentices ; 
they are partly entered by a system of open competition, 
and partly by what are called claims, which seem to be 
interpreted by the parents to mean political or private 
influence. However, all the apprentices are supposed 
to be able to read and write correctly. How far this is 
the case may be judged of by a specimen which will 
be found further on in this Eeport 

Having now discussed the ordinary workman's chil- 
dren, we come to the in-door pauper children. Their 
education is carried on in a school and by a school- 
master within the workhouse. These children consist 
of two classes : those whose parents are living in the 
house, and those whose parents are dead or have aban- 
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doned them. Most of the latter class are illegitimate, 
and they form a majority of the whole number. Thus, 
in Plymouth workhouse, out of 140 children, 27 were 
orphans and 64 deserted ; in Bedminster, out of 89, 18 
were orphans and 45 deserted ; in Stoke there were 16 
deserted and 103 orphans. 

I know nothing more pathetic than the children in 
a workhouse school. What human creatures should 
excite a more lively sympathy ? Without home, with- 
out parents, often without a single friend, they are 
alone in the world from the moment of their birth. 
Whilst one of the pauper nurses at Bedminster was 
sorting the infants in order to distinguish the orphans 
and the deserted from the rest, I asked the name of 
one that was rolling about the floor. " Fanny Step," 
was the reply. "Why 'Fanny Step?'" I rejoined. 
44 Because, Sir, she was found on a door-step." Such 
is the history of many a workhouse girl. Doomed 
never to know the meaning of that familiar word home 
— cut off from the exercise of the ordinary affections 
— too often diseased in body and feeble in mind — these 
poor children exhibit little of the buoyancy of youth. 
Listless and subservient in manner, they seem to be 
broken down by misfortune before they have entered 
upon life. It is difficult to convey a definite idea of a 
child brought up from its infancy in the workhouse. 
The following anecdote may help to realize it : — I was 
examining the Bedminster workhouse boys in reading, 
and we came to the expression, 44 They broke up their 
household." I inquired its meaning. The boy stared, 
and the chaplain whispered to me, " You need not ask 
him that, for he never had a home." Another boy who 
had not been born in the house at once explained 
the meaning of the phrase. Struck with this> I deterr 
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mined to put the question in another workhouse. I was 
in the girls' school-room at Stoke, and I desired the 
mistress to select a girl who had been born in the 
workhouse, and another who had just come in. I put 
the same question to the girl who had never been out 
of the workhouse, " What do you mean when you say 
that 4 A man broke up his household ? ' " Upon which 
she answered that " the house had been broken into by 
robbers." She was familiar with the idea of crime. 
The other girl, who had lately come in, at once an- 
swered, " He sold his furniture and left the house." 

No doubt many of the painful circumstances con- 
nected with a workhouse are inevitable. But I fear 
that the necessary evils are greatly aggravated by 
workhouse arrangements, and by the policy of the 
guardians. The object proposed in establishing work- 
house schools is, to use the words of the regulations 
issued by the Poor Law Board, " that the pauper chil- 
dren may be instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the principles of the Christian religion." The 56th 
article igoes on to direct, " that such other instruction 
shall be imparted to them as may fit them for service, 
and train them to habits of usefulness, industry, and 
virtue." In order to accomplish this object, it seems 
obvious that the children ought not to be placed in such 
circumstances as shall neutralize the good effects which 
may be expected to flow from the instruction provided. 
For this purpose, therefore, amongst others, the same 
regulations give strict injunctions with respect to the 
complete separation of the adults from the children. 

As to the character of workhouse education, I may 
state generally that the schoolmasters are efficient, and 
that the knowledge possessed by the children is, if any- 
thing, superior to that possessed by the average of chik 
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dren of the same age. The regularity of attendance, 
and the length of the time spent at school, readily 
account for this ; and it seems to be generally admitted 
that the workhouse schools ought, if properly managed, 
to be the best schools in the kingdom. But these 
matters affect the mere intellectual part of education. 
The moral part — that which affects the formation of 
character, the practical conduct of life, the personal 
worth of a man or woman, is a totally different question. 
This chiefly depends upon the circumstances which sur- 
round daily life, and the social influences exerted by 
parents, Mends, and neighbours. Society either elevates 
or degrades. Much of the poverty which takes refuge 
in workhouses is more a crime than a misfortune. As a 
class the able-bodied paupers are utterly profligate. If, 
therefore, fatherless and motherless children must forego 
the ordinary care bestowed by parents on their offspring, 
they ought at least to be preserved from the contamina- 
tion of associating with the adult paupers ; and the whole 
policy of classification and separation ordained by the 
Poor Law Board is dictated by a regard for these prin- 
ciples. 

Theoretically there is separation, but practically there 
is not. In all the union workhouses which I visited, I 
found the young children attended by pauper nurses, 
and in one case one of the nurses was a notorious pros- 
titute. In selecting nurses, a preference is given to the 
best conducted amongst the paupers, but usually the 
best is very bad. Again, workhouses are constantly 
used as lying-in hospitals for prostitutes ; and the pau- 
per boys, as well as girls, can hear much of the violent 
and disgusting language used, if they cannot see all the 
conduct that accompanies it. In one workhouse, close 
to the girls' apartments and school-room, was a room in 
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which a dozen or more of the lowest prostitutes were 
nursing their illegitimate children. Pauper women are 
with some of the girls in the wash-houses and laundry ; 
food is brought in by the paupers, and in some cases 
the adults dine with the children. In another case, 
there is constant communication between the young 
and old. I saw a door open, by which constant traffic 
was carried on between the men and boys ; and indeed 
in the boys' yard there were workshops for the men. 
There are similar means of communication between the 
girls and the women, and the influence of women upon 
girls is, I am told, absolutely fatal. Moreover, the wall 
was so low that the boys could scale it with ease, and 
it was a common thing for them to escape out of the 
building, to be absent for days, and in the interval to 
commit all sorts of crime. But even in the best managed 
unions, I was assured by all the masters that the com- 
munication between the adults and the children was 
complete, and that so long as the two classes lived under 
the same roof it was impossible to prevent it. 

These workhouse children — living under the same 
roof with the adult paupers — seeing none but them, 
with all their demoralized habits — familiarised day by 
day with a race of men and women who live upon 
charity without exertion — ignorant from their very 
birth of the notion of independence — these workhouse 
children, I say, are at a terrible disadvantage. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of all the masters of workhouses 
and the chaplains, where there are any — for at Ply- 
mouth, and I believe at Stoke, there is a sort of roster 
of chaplains, comprising every denomination, — commu- 
nication between the pauper adults and the pauper chil- 
dren, and the familiarity with pauper habits, are most 
serious evils. It seems impossible to exaggerate the 
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spirit of lying, low cunning, laziness, insubordination, 
and profligacy which characterise the pauper class in 
workhouses ; and this spirit naturally infects the mass 
of poor children who are born and bred up in so pesti- 
lential an atmosphere. The master of one of the unions, 
where old and young work together in the garden, told 
me that he could observe a marked deterioration in 
them after they came away from such out-door work. 
Moreover, I had a list furnished to me by the master 
and the mistress of a workhouse of boys and girls who 
had left the union. This return as far as possible 
showed what had become of each individual child. Of 
74 girls, I found that no fewer than 37 had returned to 
the workhouse ; and of 56 boys, 10 or 12 had returned, 
many of them several times. The returning to the 
workhouse is a most serious evil, for it shows either 
that the boy or girl is ill-behaved, or that the place to 
which they have been sent has been badly selected. I 
visited several *of the boys at the shops and houses of 
those to whom they were apprenticed ; and although a 
good account was given of some, I had no difficulty 
in understanding how the guardians find it necessary to 
give a premium to get rid of their children. I may add 
that those to whom the children were bound were just 
the sort of people to whom a few pounds would be an 
object. Lastly, I find, upon looking over the list fur- 
nished, that out of the 74 girls, only 13 are known to be* 
doing well ; and of the 56 boys, only 18. It may be 
observed in passing, that this confirms the general evi- 
dence, which goes to prove that the condition of the 
girls is worse than that of the boys. 

One of the most fatal effects produced by the pauper 
children being brought up in close contact with adult 
paupers is this, that the child loses all desire to 
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earn its own living, and is content to spend its days in 
a workhouse. This is especially the case where indus- 
trial training forms no part of the education. Boys who 
have never been accustomed to handle a spade, and girls 
who have never been accustomed to scrub the floors, 
naturally rebel when they are put to such work They 
sigh for the workhouse, in which they can spend their 
lives in eating, sleeping, reading, and play. In one 

year, in workhouse, I was told that an average of 

one child every fortnight left service to return to the 
workhouse. Some of those tradesmen who had taken 
union boys as apprentices told me that it took several 
years before they acquired the desire for independence 
— the wish to earn their own bread ; and that in some 
cases the union apprentice would threaten to return to 
the workhouse the moment his master found fault with 
him or proposed to punish him. At the same time, it 
is proper to state that this fatal apathy does not exist 
everywhere ; for in two workhouses the boys and girls 
seemed to feel keenly their position, and were most 
anxious when they entered service that it should not be 
known whence they came. Some of the guardians did 
not seem to be aware of this feeling, but the chaplain 
and the master of the workhouse knew the paupers 
better. The chaplain told me this story. The bishop 
lately gave every child, on leaving the workhouse, a 
Bible and prayer-book. So long as the inscription 
showed that this was a gift on leaving the union, the 
children did not care to have the books, but since this 
inscription has been omitted, the children ask for them. 
In conclusion, I must state that in one union, and in one 
only, I traced a direct connexion between the workhouse 
and the criminal child. In that town, however, the 
police furnished me with the history of several juvenile 
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criminals, who had been brought up from their birth in 
the workhouse, and had been apprenticed to persons in 
the town by the guardians. 

I have dwelt longer on the condition of these work- 
house schools because the circumstances in which 
pauper children are placed are quite peculiar ; the sub- 
ject is extremely interesting, and the number of this 
class is very large. Moreover, it is the common 
opinion of all the masters of workhouses with whom I 
have conversed, that the only remedy for the present 
evils is the establishment of separate or district schools, 
such as those carried on with so much success in the 
neighbourhood of London ; and in this Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of workhouse schools all concur. The work- 
house children might certainly be the best educated 
children in the country, and form a most excellent 
class of society. Even now, as I have observed, they 
are as intelligent and possess as much knowledge as 
children qf the same age out of the union; but the 
circumstances by which they are surrounded almost 
completely neutralize any beneficial effects derived 
from their intellectual culture. 

I have now reached the third and fourth classes of 
children ; the offspring of vicious parents and the chil- 
dren of out-door paupers. With respect to the former, it 
should be observed that they are generally without 
education, not however because their parents are un- 
able to pay the school-pence, but because they prefer 
to spend their money in the gin-shop. These unhappy 
children, abandoned from their earliest infancy by 
those who ought to protect and instruct them, either 
die of starvation or pick up a precarious subsistence by 
thieving and petty depredations. Besides this class, 
there are, no doubt, a certain number of children 

D 
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naturally vicious, and of children whose parents, from 
weakness of character, cannot exercise a proper control 
over their families. These last, however, compared 
with the mass of the juvenile population, form an in- 
significant portion. 

With respect to the out-door pauper children, I 
found that comparatively little was known about them. 
Those who had considered the question of popular 
education most profoundly seemed to think that the 
condition of these children, whilst it was the most 
neglected, was at the same time the most capable of 
improvement Various circumstances, and especially 
those connected with ragged schools, showed me that 
there was considerable ground for this opinion, and I 
determined to sift the matter to the bottom. I wrote 
to each board of guardians, to know how many children 
received relief, how many attended school, and whether 
anything was paid out of the rates towards that educa- 
tion. The following are the letters in answer which I 
received : — 



" Bristol, December 10, 1858. 

" Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 29 th ult, I 
beg to inform you : — 

" 1st. That about 650 out of 1,094 (the present num- 
ber of out-door poor children of all ages in this incor- 
poration) go to school. 

"2nd. That the expense of their education is not 
paid by the guardians. 

" 3rd. That the guardians urge and encourage their 
parents to send them to school, but do not use any 
kind of compulsion. 

" I beg, in conclusion, to refer to the copy (at foot) 
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of a resolution passed by the guardians in reference to 
this subject at their meeting on the 3rd instant, and 
am, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" W. B. Wilmot, 

"Mr. Patrick Cumin, " Clerk to the Guardians. 

" Assistant Education Commissioner, 
" 19, College Green." 

" That this board consider it highly desirable that 
the children of the out-door poor should be educated." 



"BEDMINSTER UNION. 

" Easton-in-Gordano, near Bristol, 
"December 11, 1858. 

"Sir, — I am directed by the board of guardians to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th ult, 
requesting the opinion of the board with reference to 
the education of the children of persons receiving out- 
door relief. 

" In answer thereto, I have to inform you that on the 
question being brought before the guardians at their 
meeting on Tuesday last, the general feeling was un- 
favourable to the appropriation of any of their funds 
for the above purpose. 

" I have, &c. 

"Thomas Coles, 

" Patrick Cumin, Esq. " Clerk. 

" Assistant Education Commissioner, 
" 19, College Green, Bristol." 
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"EAST STONEHOUSE UNION. 



" East Stonehouse, Plymouth, 
"February 21, 1859. 

"Sm, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 9 th inst., and to enclose the fol- 
lowing replies with respect to the East Stonehouse 
Union : — 

" 1st How many children are receiving out-door re- 
lief?— 175. 

" 2nd. How many of these children are at school ? — 
140. 

" 3rd. Whether the school pence are paid by the 
guardians of the poor ? — No. 

"4th. Whether the guardians use their influence 
over the parents to enforce the education of such 
children ? — Yes. 

" I am, &c. 

"K. EOBINSON EODD, 

" P. Cumin, Esq." " Clerk. 



Xl Parochial Office, Ker Street, Devonport, 
" February 18, 1859. 

" Sib, — I am directed by the board of commissioners 
of the parish of Stoke Damerel, Devonport, to answer the 
inquiry contained in your letter of the 9th instant, in 
reference to the education of the pauper children, in 
connexion with this parish. 

" 1. The number of children in the receipt of paro- 
chial relief is 336. 
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" 2. The average attendance at school, according*!*) 
the last examination, is 200. 

" 3. Nothing is paid by the guardians for the specific 
purpose of education. 

" 4. The guardians use their influence with the 
parents to enforce the education of their children, it 
being a matter of particular inquiry at the half-yearly 
examinations. 

" I have, &c. 

" Samuel Allen, 

" Patrick Cumin, Esq. " Believing Officer. 

" Assistant Education Commissioner, 
"Plymouth." 

Feeling satisfied, however, that the number of pau- 
per children alleged to be at school was greatly exag- 
gerated, and having ascertained that the only evidence 
of the accuracy of the return was derived from the 
paupers themselves, I determined to make a more 
searching inquiry. For this purpose I selected the 
union of Plymouth. In the first place, I arranged with 
the clerk of the guardians that every parent receiving 
out-door relief should produce her children, and should 
state whether or not they were at school, and the name 
of the school which they were alleged to be attending. 
This information being obtained, I proceeded to verify 
it, by visiting the various schools mentioned by the 
paupers, and ascertaining from the masters whether the 
alleged scholar was actually in attendance. I pursued 
the same plan at Bristol, where the investigation was 
even more complete than at Plymouth, for each pauper 
child was actually examined, so as to ascertain his 
knowledge, and to furnish the means of contrasting his 
intellectual condition with that of other classes. The 
result was this : — Instead of 650 out of 1,094 (the 
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number of out-door pauper children on the 10th of 
December, 1858), I found that only 518 out of 1,048 
(the number of out-door pauper children in May, 1859) 
attended school ; that is, 49 per cent, instead of 59 per 
cent, are found, in fact, to be at school. At Plymouth 
it was found that instead of 53 alleged to be in atten- 
dance at St. Peter's, only 27 attended ; instead of 39 
at Christ Church, only 17; and at the Free school, 
instead of 113, only 65. Upon the whole, in that 
union, out of 1,192 children receiving out-door relief, 
only 591 attend any school, which is about 50 per cent. 
Assuming, therefore, the same proportion for Stone- 
house and Stoke Damerel, the result will be in the 
former union 87 at school instead of 140, and in the 
latter 168 instead of 200. The following tables ex- 
hibit the tabulated result of this investigation ; the 
first four refer to Bristol, the others to Plymouth. 



Table I. — Showing the Number of Bristol Pauper Children in each 
of the under-mentioned Periods of Age : — 
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* Total number of pauper children receiving out-door relief. 
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Table II. — Showing the Number of Bristol Pauper Children who 
at present attend the following Schools : — 
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Table III. — Showing the General ^Results of a personal Examination 
of 793 Bristol Pauper Children who were said to have attended 
some School at some period of their lives : — 
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* The ability to read the letters, and pronounce any simple word is intended by the term 
"reading;" the power to form any little word on paper, "writing;" and a knowledge of 
numbers, and simple addition sum, "cyphering." 
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Table V.- 
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Number of Children who attend the 
under-mentioned Schools.* 
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My clerk makes the following remarks on Table IV.: — 
" Table IV. shows that of 319 children above six 
years of age, all of whom attend public schools (the 
best educated class), only 29 per cent, can put 2 and 4 
together ; 41 per cent, can write only a simple word, and 
67 per cent, read a word of one syllable. From these 

* The "National and Parochial" schools include the St. Peter's, St. Andrew's, 
Christ Church, and Sisters of Mercy and National ; " The British or Dissent- 
ing" include the Presbyterian or Batter Street, the Plymouth Brethren at 
Grosyenor Place, and the Plymouth Free school. 
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figures it appears that if the examination had been more 
extended, the proportion of those whose acquirements 
were higher than the mass would be very small indeed. 

" With regard to the Bagged school children, Table 
IV. shows a decided advantage on the part of public 
schools, only 52 per cent, of the Bagged school children 
being able to read against 67 per cent, in public 
schools, 1 6 per cent, able to write against 41 per cent, 
at public schools, and 14 per cent, to " cypher " against 
29 per cent, in public, the disproportion being greater 
in writing and cyphering than in reading. 

" The appearance of the children who attend public 
schools was generally superior to their ragged school 
brethren." 

From these tables it clearly appears, that of the 
pauper children one half attend a week-day school, 
the other half attend no week-day school ; it follows 
that whilst the very poorest in the community seem to 
attach the utmost importance to education, a con- 
siderable portion of that class receives no education 
whatever ; and yet I believe it will be found that from 
this neglected class springs much of the crime and 
misery which afflicts the country. Seeing that the 
parents of these children cannot supply themselves 
with meat and drink, the wonder is not that so few are 
at school, but that any are at school at all. In the 
meantime the effect of leaving pauper children un- 
educated is most disastrous. A human mind must 
receive impressions ; if they are not good, they must 
be bad. A child must have a decent home and decent 
society, or must live in a filthy hovel and amidst scenes 
of profligacy ; its days must be spent in a well-aired 
school under the immediate influence of a cultivated 
mind, and under proper discipline, or in the mud of 
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the streets, without instruction, without any idea of 
respect or obedience. To those who have actually- 
compared children brought up under the two systems, 
nothing can be more striking. A few, perhaps, who 
have no practical knowledge of the matter may be 
able to realise the contrast, but the working man or 
woman understands the thing thoroughly ; I have ques- 
tioned numbers of them on the subject, and I believe it 
to be an axiom with them, that." a child left in the streets 
is ruined." To avoid this terrible result a working man 
or woman, however poor, will submit to almost any sacri- 
fice. I have myself seen the widow of a cabman, with 
five young children, working night and day as a semp- 
stress, unable to keep body and soul together without 
aid from the parish, but yet sparing several pence a 
week in order to send her children to the best National 
school in the neighbourhood. I have known cases in 
which parents, unable to pay the school-pence for two 
or more children, have asked leave of the clergyman 
to send them to school on alternate days, paying the 
same for all as they would have paid for one under 
ordinary circumstances; and in the Plymouth and 
Bristol unions the returns which I have procured show 
that a certain number of the out-door paupers do in 
point of fact attend National or British schools and 
pay the school fees. But there is a considerable num- 
ber of parents whose self-denial is not sufficiently strong 
for this, and their children are thus excluded from the 
ordinary means of education. 

Now, the question is, what measures have been taken 
to supply instruction to these pauper children, whose 
parents are so poor that they cannot supply their 
physical wants without aid from the parish? And 
again, what provision is made for the education of 
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children of dissipated parents who neglect their off- 
spring ? Some, of course, are to be found in National 
or British schools, their school-pence being paid for 
by charitable persons ; and in Bristol, out of 518, as 
many as 77 are in ragged schools ; whilst in Plymouth, 
out of 592, as many as 208 are in ragged schools. 

In the first place, there is an Act of Parliament which 
permits the guardians to pay the school-pence out of 
the rates. According to the opinion of the relieving 
officers and many others, if the grant of out-door relief 
was made to depend on the child attending school, 
every such child might be educated. Indeed, I have 
ascertained that in the few parishes where the practice 
obtains, it answers admirably. And it is obvious that 
such a plan secures the co-operation of the parent in 
enforcing school attendance; for unless the child attends, 
neither it nor its parents ought to be entitled to an allow- 
ance. But unfortunately this Act of Parliament is never 
acted upon in Bristol or Plymouth, and until the pay- 
ment out of the rates is made compulsory, it never will 
be acted upon. This, however, is the change which is ad- 
vocated by all the most enlightened friends of education. 

But in the absence of any practical state-provision, 
there are two sorts of schools, Industrial Schools and 
Eagged Schools, which have been established to meet 
the wants of these two classes. I shall endeavour to 
describe each of them, and I shall then inquire whether 
they accomplish the object of their institution. The 
characteristic of both is, that they are gratuitous — no 
school-pence are paid by the scholars ; but they differ in 
this, that whilst the Eagged School (proper) furnishes 
only education during the day, the scholars returning 
to their homes every evening; the Industrial School, 
besides instruction, furnishes board and lodging. 
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The theory of the Industrial School is something of 
this sort : — There is a class of children whose parents 
are so dissipated, their homes are so wretched, and the 
influences to which they are exposed so demoralising — 
that, unless taken away from home, they must inevitably 
be ruined. It is idle to attempt to teach a starving 
child ; it is vain to inculcate duties, or to furnish in- 
struction, unless the circumstances of the person in- 
structed are such as to allow him to practise the one, 
and to employ the other. Now, the Industrial School 
is intended as a refuge for boys and girls abandoned or 
neglected by their parents. In such an establishment 
the poor creatures are quite withdrawn from corrupt- 
ing influences. They are boarded and lodged in a 
rough way. They are taught a trade of some sort, and, 
besides, they receive instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religion. After they have completed 
their term of instruction, which of course varies, they 
are sent to sea, or to some other occupation. 

At Pennywell Lane, Bristol, and at the Wood Cottage, 
I had a specimen of an industrial establishment. I have 
every reason to believe that the boys and girls in both 
establishments were of the class for which they were 
intended ; and judging from the evidence furnished to 
me, — by letters from boys who had left, by the infor- 
mation of members of the committee, and particularly 
by personal inspection, not only of the inmates, but of 
some who had left, and who had obtained employment 
in the town, — I am convinced that a more useful 
charity does not exist. It was clear to me, that every 
boy or girl who had found a refuge within these walls 
had been saved from gaol, from prostitution, or from 
death. And although such institutions are unquestion- 
ably open to the objection that they encourage pauper- 
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ism, and relieve parents from the natural responsibility 
which their position implies, still so long as they are 
conducted with the same good sense as those which I 
visited, this objection is of no great value. The only 
defect which I observed was a want of tidiness, and 
perhaps cleanliness. 

The Eagged school, according to the theory of its 
promoters, is intended to supply the means of education 
to those who cannot pay the weekly pence, or who are 
not admissible to the ordinary school, because of their 
ragged clothes or insubordinate habits. It is alleged 
that there is a class of parents, occupying a position be- 
tween the out-door paupers and those ordinary la- 
bourers who send their children to school and pay for 
them, and that this class, being unable to pay the school- 
pence, send their children to no school at all. More- 
over, it is alleged by some Eagged school promoters that 
there is a class of children — chiefly the offspring of 
vicious parents — who cannot obtain admission into the 
ordinary schools, but who will of their own accord at- 
tend school, if it were only open to them. With regard 
to this class, however, there is a difference of opinion. 
According to some, the parent whose weekly wages 
would enable him to send his children to a school at 
which school-pence are paid, if he did not prefer the 
pothouse to his children's welfare, is not a fit subject 
for charity. Such a kindness is held to be a mere de- 
moralisation. But, according to others, the condition 
of the parent is a matter of indifference, the thing to be 
regarded is the condition of the child. If by any means 
the child can be got to attend school, the wisdom of 
the Eagged school charity is vindicated. 

There can be no doubt that some of the promoters of 
Eagged schools axe amongst the most earnest and self* 
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denying advocates of education. They are no mere 
theorists, who talk, but do nothing. Such persons as 
Miss Carpenter at Bristol, and others at Plymouth, devote 
their time, energy, and fortune to the elevation of the 
lowest classes in the country. If they fail to do all that 
could be desired, they fail not from want of personal de- 
votion and single-minded will. But the question which 
I have to discuss is whether the Eagged school ought to 
find a place in the machinery of education. Now it is 
clear that the Eagged school is a separate, peculiar insti- 
tution, requiring its own buildings, its own staff, and its 
own arrangements. A separate institution such as this 
involves a considerable addition of expense, and can only 
be justified by showing that the class for which Eagged 
schools are intended exists, and that this class not only 
attends them, but would attend no other. In order, 
therefore, to prove the necessity of such schools, it must 
be proved : — 1st. That a class of parents exists who, 
not being out-door paupers, cannot afford to pay the 
school-pence for their children at the ordinary day 
schools ; or, 2nd, a class of children so badly clothed or 
so badly conducted that they cannot be admitted into the 
ordinary day schools ; or, 3rd, a class of children whose 
peculiar temperament will not brook the regularity of 
discipline or of attendance required at ordinary schools, 
but who, nevertheless, are willing to attend a Eagged 
school, — fitfully indeed, but regularly enough to derive 
a substantial benefit. It will be observed that I ex- 
clude the case of out-door paupers, because those whom 
I examined seemed to be satisfied that the only reason 
why the out-door paupers sent their children to Eagged 
schools was because they could not afford the school- 
pence; and it is remarkable that when the paupers 
themselves were examined, their unanimous desire was 
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that their children should attend the National or British 
schools rather than the Eagged school. Moreover, the 
Legislature has provided the means for the out-door 
pauper attending the ordinary schools, by permitting 
the guardians to pay for their education out of the 
poor rate, and I have already shown that this plan is 
quite possible. 

But before proceeding further, I must observe that 
the Evening Eagged School and the Day Eagged School 
are quite distinct. The Evening school is managed by 
voluntary teachers from the higher ranks of life, whilst 
the Day school is conducted by paid teachers. The 
Evening school is attended by boys and girls, young 
men and young women, many of whom are engaged 
during the day in some occupation, or by wild roving 
vagabonds, who pick up in various ways a precarious 
subsistence. Some, no doubt, attend this school for 
the purpose of receiving instruction, but, so far as I 
could learn from my own observation and that of 
others, many of them come as it were charmed by that 
desire for human sympathy of which circumstances 
have hitherto deprived them. These neglected crea- 
tures readily appreciate the kind-heartedness of those 
who leave their comfortable firesides to enlighten their 
minds and purify their hearts. The influence which 
attracts them to evening school is moral rather than 
intellectual ; it is a personal attachment to the teacher, 
more than a desire for mental improvement. The 
history of some of those boys whom I saw in Bristol 
and Plymouth, sitting quietly in their rough clothes at 
their rude desks, was singularly interesting. Accus- 
tomed to pass the night in limekilns or on door-steps, 
many of them had come originally "for a lark," as 
they said, or out of mere curiosity ; and one boy was 
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pointed out to me who, during the first nights of his? 
attendance, insisted upon challenging his teacher to 
single combat, but whose barbarous turbulence had 
been so subdued by kindness and forbearance that in 
case of any disturbance he wjis, when I saw him, the 
foremost on the side of order, and always prepared to 
chastise whoever ventured to disturb it. No doubt, on 
cold, rainy nights the attendance was unusually large, 
for the fire was bright and the room comfortable. But, 
making every allowance, I cannot doubt that a very 
considerable. influence for good is exerted by these 
Eagged Evening schools, conducted by voluntary • 
teachers ; though I must repeat what I have already 
observed, that the personal character of the teachers 
seems essential to produce the effects which I have 
described. 

But, with respect to the Day Bagged school, the case 
is very different. Finding it difficult to ascertain the 
precise facts from the persons interested in the success 
of these institutions, I made inquiries for myself. For 
this purpose I not only visited the various schools, but 
I questioned each individual child in some of them. I 
saw some of the parents, and I examined the school 
books, in order to ascertain the class in attendance. 

Now, I consider it to be clear that the parents whose 
children attend Bagged Schools belong to precisely the 
same class as those who attend the ordinary schools. 
In proof of this I subjoin a list of occupations, derived 
from the school books of two schools — the one a 
National, the other a Bagged school : — 

Ragged School. — Labourer, washerwoman, pensioner, 
tailor, mason, lamplighter, shoemaker, chair-maker, 
tinman, navvy, brick-maker, fisherman, stoker, stone- 
cutter, chimney-sweep, platelayer. 
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National School. — Cabman, labourer, porter, sailor, 
shopkeeper, carpenter, policeman, moulder, pensioner, 
maltster, mason, tailor, groom, French polisher, char- 
woman, blacksmith, wheelwright, horse-artilleryman. 

Further illustration of the class attending National 
and British sghools has already been given. If any 
confirmation were needed to prove the identity of the 
classes, it may be found in the fact that the outdoor 
pauper children, who form a large portion of those who 
attend ragged schools, attend in large numbers British 
and National schools. Thus, at Bristol, out of 518, as 
many as 257 attend National schools, and 50 attend 
British schools ; whilst at Plymouth, out of 591, as 
many as 147 attend National schools, and 83 British 
schools. The real difference between the parents who 
send their children to the Bagged schools and those who 
send them to the ordinary schools consists not in their 
occupation, nor in their poverty, but in their moral 
character. 

In fact, the Bagged school boys and girls are com- 
posed of three classes. They are the children of 
dissipated parents, or of persons receiving outdoor 
relief, or of persons who could afford to pay, and who 
would pay if there were no Bagged school. — As to the 
first class : The most cursory conversation with the 
children themselves will prove the dissipated character 
of their parents ; and this is strikingly confirmed by 
the evidence of the master or mistress, or any lady or 
gentleman who is in the habit of visiting the homes 
of the children. Both at Bristol and at Plymouth it 
was an admitted fact that the parents of more than 
half the children were drunkards ; and, indeed, one 
of the leading members of the Bagged school society 
stated as much, both to myself and at a public meeting. 

B 
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The reason why a dissipated parent prefers the Bagged 
school to the other schools is obvious. like many- 
other parents, he acknowledges the necessity of edu- 
cation, but he would rather spend his penny on a glass 
of gin than on a week's schooling. Taking little in- 
terest, and exercising little control over his child, the 
drunkard takes no trouble to send his child to school 
regularly, or to provide it with clothes sufficiently clean 
to appear amongst other more respectable children. 
In good schools discipline and cleanliness are con- 
sidered essentials, ancl the gross neglect of these leads 
to rejection, punishment, or expulsion. But the Eagged 
school overlooks these essentials. The boy or girl may 
attend when he pleases, he may be regular or irregular, 
and may come with filthy hands, undressed hair, and a 
costume no matter how odoriferous. Education is an 
excellent thing, if conducted on reasonable principles ; 
but to suppose that boys or girls are to receive any 
real benefit by being taught their alphabet or to form 
their letters, for a few hours during the week, whilst 
they pass the larger portion of their time in the street 
or amidst scenes of the greatest profligacy, seems a 
little extravagant. There may, perhaps, be one or two 
cases in which, under such unpromising circumstances, 
a boy or girl has derived benefit from a Eagged school, 
though I admit that I have been unable to discover 
any. There are, of course, many cases in which both 
boys and girls, who, after being withdrawn from the 
contamination of a vicious home, and supplied with 
food, lodging, and instruction, have turned out ex- 
tremely welL But I have been able to discover 
no case in which a boy or a girl, allowed to live in 
scenes of profligacy, has been permanently improved 
by attendance on a Day Eagged school As in the 
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upper classes, so it is in the lower. Unless the parent 
co-operates with the schoolmaster, it is impossible to 
make children attend school ; no children will attend 
school of their own accord ; and unless they attend 
with moderate regularity it is impossible they can 
receive any benefit. I find, by a return furnished 
by my clerk, that in Plymouth, where the Eagged 
school system has reached a great pitch of develop- 
ment, the following results. The whole number of 
children, it should be observed, is not included, but 
the numbers are sufficiently large to justify my con- 
clusion : — 





Scholart. 


Number in Daily 
Attendance. 


Per cent 




Private Schools 
Public Schools 
Ragged Schools 


3,798 

3,757 

684 


3,549 

3,031 

442 


93*4 
80-6 
64 6 



, In Bristol, I have no doubt, the contrast would not 
be so striking. 

There is in truth no parent — excluding of course 
outdoor paupers — who cannot afford the school-pence, 
or who cannot get it supplied by charity; and with 
respect to those children whose temperament will not 
permit them to attend with ordinary regularity, or whose 
obstreperous conduct and filthy habits preclude their 
admission to the ordinary schools, I believe that the 
benefit which they receive by attending Eagged schools 
is too insignificant to justify the expense incurred by 
such separate institutions. At all events, I consider it 
clear that such institutions ought to receive no aid from 
the Parliamentary fund. 

The second class attending Eagged schools consists of 
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the children of out-door paupers, and constitutes more 
than a third of the whole. They may be taken at 50 
per cent., but the tables already referred to exhibit the 
precise number, and the remarks upon table four ex- 
plain the value of the education received in such schools 
at Bristol. But at Plymouth the teaching power was 
not so good, and the want of discipline was more con- 
spicuous. For 120 boys in the best of the Plymouth 
Day Bagged schools I found one master, the rest of the 
teachers being monitors, mere children in age, some of 
them singularly impudent in manner, and very imper- 
fect in their power of teaching. I regret to add that 
the amount of knowledge possessed even by the monitors 
was far from satisfactory, and in this opinion many 
intelligent persons concurred. Nor, indeed, considering 
the character of the teachers and the irregularity of the 
attendance, is this surprising. 

I must observe that these out-door pauper children 
are very often the sons and daughters of widows or 
sick persons. They are generally superior in manners 
and dress to the children of dissipated parents, and are 
also more regular in their attendance. The parents 
themselves, as I have already observed, would greatly 
prefer to send their children to the ordinary day schools, 
! if they were able to do so without extreme self-denial ; 
and the masters, both of National and British schools, 
assured me that their manner and dress would entitle 
them to admission into their schools. And surely no 
man who considers the changes and chances of human 
life, or knows the history of some of these children, but 
must regret that they are compelled by poverty to forego 
the benefit of attending a thoroughly good place of in- 
struction. So far, then, as this second class is concerned, 
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there seems no ground shown for the existence of Day 
Eagged schools. 

The third class to be found in these Day Eagged 
schools consists of those who would attend an ordinary 
National or British school, and pay the pence, if no gra- 
tuitous schools were open. In every one of the Eagged 
schools which I have visited some attempt was made to 
confine the class of children to the really destitute ; but 
I am bound to say, that in none was the theory effec- 
tually carried into practice. In some, indeed, the restric- 
tion was admitted to be merely nominal. Considerable 
attention seemed paid to the rule in Bristol, but in Ply- 
mouth the complaint was loud amongst some of the 
schoolmasters, both National and British, that boys and 
girls were admitted to the Eagged school who ought to 
be excluded. Thus, the master of one school told me 
that he had suffered very severely from the action of 
the Eagged school; and the mistress of an Infant school 
told me that at one time her room was emptied. There 
seemed to be disputes on the question between rival 
committees, and schoolmasters told me that it formed a 
common subject of discussion among them. From facts 
which came to my own knowledge, I have no doubt that 
these allegations were substantially correct. I frequently 
found that the boys and girls at the Eagged school had, 
according to their own account, been at National or 
British schools, and I actually read in the books of one 
endowed school the fact recorded, that boys regularly 
paying twopence a week had lately attended the Eagged 
school ; nor was this due to any change in the circum- 
stances of the parent. I have myself seen a woman 
come in with her child to be entered at a British school, 
prepared to pay the school-pence, having brought it 
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from the Eagged school; and I may add that one 
clergyman told me he lost one boy a month at least, 
for, he said, " If my master inflicts a punishment of 
which the boy or his parent does not approve, he is at 
once told that the child will not come back, but will 
betake himself to the Eagged school." The following 
illustration of the abuse of a Eagged school I had at 
Bristol. One day a boy presented himself to the master 
of one of these schools, and requested admission. He was 
told, "Why you ought not to come here. Your father 
is perfectly able to pay for you. Indeed, I know you 

attend school." To which the boy answered, " Oh ! 

yes, that is so, but I do not like the master, and I wish 
to come here." After some little discussion, the master 
agreed to admit the boy, at all events until he had 
inquired into the case. He did inquire, and was told 
that the boy was quite a nuisance at the school which 
he attended, and that the master would be very happy 
to get rid of him. In the meantime, the Eagged school- 
master observed that there was great rejoicing among 
the boys of his school, which puzzled him. But the 
mystery was soon solved. Within a day or two a whole 
form of scholars was empty. Presently the truants 
made their appearance. They were questioned as to the 
cause of their absence ; and it appeared that they had 
spent their holiday witnessing a boxing match, at the 
expense of the new boy, who had treated his ragged 
school-companions out of his pocket money. This 
singular story was told me as having happened in 
one of the best conducted Eagged schools in Bristol. It 
shows conclusively that the class of children admitted 
to these schools is not confined to that for which they 
were instituted, and that the violation of the rule leads 
to serious evils. 
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But at Plymouth I discovered defects in the Eagged 
schools more alarming. The numbers attending such 
schools were much larger than at Bristol, and the 
schools themselves were inferior. Some of the committee 
seemed to feel the danger of so many children of various 
characters being mixed up together. There was cer- 
tainly a great probability that they would corrupt each 
other. Nor was this fear unfounded, for, upon inquiring 
at the police, I found that they had a list of thirteen 
boys in attendance at the Eagged school who were 
under the guidance of a certain notorious young thief 
— -a creation of the Plymouth workhouse, and that they 
formed a regular gang. I myself saw one of the best 
known of these thirteen sitting in the school eating a 
crust of bread, who was pointed out to me by the master. 
It also appeared that some of these boys had been before 
the magistrates upon more than one occasion, and that 
the master had appeared at the bar and had begged 
them off. It occurred to some that the better way . 
would have been to have sent all the wretched boys to 
a reformatory. At all events, the temptation to commit 
crime to which the poorest children are naturally 
exposed must be considerably aggravated by being 
brought into contact with others who have alredy gra- 
duated in felony. 

Notwithstanding these facts, however, I was assured 
that juvenile crime had diminished since the establish- 
ment of Eagged schools, and that this decrease was due 
to their influence. Unfortunately, however, this view 
is inconsistent with known facts. For though in Bristol 
juvenile crime has diminished, in Plymouth, where the 
Eagged school system is much more fully developed, it 
has largely increased. In making this comparison, it 
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should be observed that the number of children be- 
tween 3 and 15 in the Bristol union is nearly the same 
as in the Plymouth union, those in the latter numbering 
16,333, in the former 16,221, but the public schools of 
Bristol are 73, whilst those of Plymouth are 39. Again, 
in Stoke there are no Ragged schools, the juvenile 
population is only 10,287, and there are 33 public 
schools. Moreover, at Bristol there are reformatory 
schools to which criminals are sent ; at Plymouth and 
at Stoke the same system has scarcely been applied. 
Now from the following table it appears that in Bristol 
the juvenilecrime has diminished one-half; in Stoke it 
has increased ; in Plymouth it has more than doubled. 
If education has any effect in checking crime, it seems 
to be not through the Eagged school, but through the 
ordinary British National and reformatory schools. 

Bristol.* 

Number of Juveniles tinder 16 Years of Age apprehended in Bristol 
during the first Ten Months of each of the following Years : — 



Years. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


From 1st January to 31st October 1842 


513 


70 


583 


Do. do. 1845 


425 


66 


491 


Do. do. 1848 


400 


55 


455 


Do. do. 1851 


227 


19 


246 


Do. do. 1853 


217 


39 


256 


Do. do. 1356 


354 


55 


409 


Do. do. 1857 


233 


47 


280 


Do. do. 1858 


190 


18 


208 



* N.B. This is the Borough, not the Union. 



Superintendent's Office, i 
November 14, 1858. 
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Number # of Juveniles under 16 Years of Age apprehended in 
Plymouth during the first Ten Months of the following Years, 
and alio for the whole Year : — 



Years. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Total. 


Total for IS Months. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Total . 


From 1st Jan. to 31st Oct 1842 - 
Bo. do. 1846 - 
Bo. do. 1848 - 
Bo. do. 1861»- 
Bo. do. 1863 - 
Bo. do. 1866 - 
Bo. do. 1867 - 
Bo. do. 1858 - 


47 
44 
71 
93 
96 
111 
90 
92 


9 
12 
10 
13 
34 
12 
14 


56 
56 
81 
106 
130 
123 
106 
106 


66 
57 
82 
107 
117 
132 
114 
119 


13 
12 
15 
14 
39 
20 
19 
15 


68 
69 
97 
121 
156 
152 
133 
144 



Stoke Damerel. 

Return of the Numbers of Juvenile Offenders apprehended in the 
following Years : — 



Years. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


1842 


12 


8 


20 


1845 










32 


5 


37 


1848 










32 


3 


35 


1851 










67 


3 


70 


1853 










60 


15 


75 


1856 










48 


11 


59 


1857 










45 


10 


66 


1858 










32 


3 


35 


Grand To 


tale . 




• 




328 


58 


386 



R. HlTCHMAN, 

Chief Constable of Devonport. 

The only other schools are those appropriated to 
criminals. In every prison some schoolmaster is sup- 
posed to exist ; but at Plymouth, and I believe ; at 

* In February 1860, Ragged Schools were established. 
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Stoke, the duty of instruction is discharged by a warder. 
There is, in fact, no school properly so called, but each 
prisoner receives separate instruction. What its value 
may be I was not permitted the means of ascertaining. 

The only reformatories which I saw were in Bristol 
and its neighbourhood. In the Plymouth district there 
is not one. The object of a reformatory is to educate 
those children who have committed crime, to teach 
them some trade, and if possible to start them in life. 
By far the best specimen which I saw was that at Ked 
Lodge, under the superintendence of Miss Carpenter. 
That excellent lady bestows infinite pains upon the in- 
mates, and I believe her efforts are attended with con- 
siderable success. There is, moreover, an obligation 
laid on the parent to contribute a certain weekly sum 
towards the keep of the child — an obligation of the 
utmost importance, and which ought to be strictly en- 
forced. This system ought to be extended, and parents 
who habitually prefer to spend their wages in the 
beer-shop, instead of paying the school-pence for their 
children, should be indicted and fined for neglecting 
their children. They might even be compelled to send 
their children to school. 

I have now concluded my survey of the various 
sorts of schools, by the combined operation of which 
the education of the labouring classes is carried on. 
I have explained the object which each school has 
in view, the character of persons in attendance, and 
I have discussed in some degree the question whether 
these several schools are necessary parts of a system of 
national education. 
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CHAP. n. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF EDUCATION. 

I now proceed to inquire, — 1st, into the supply and 
demand of education; 2nd, into the mode of educa- 
tion, and the machinery by which it is carried on ; 3rd, 
into the subject-matter of education, the things taught ; 
and, lastly, into the results of education. — 1st. As to 
supply and demand. In discussing this question, I 
shall confine my attention to the Week-day schools, 
public and private. The Evening schools and the 
Sunday schools I consider merely supplementary ; they 
are useful where the others exist, but in the absence of 
Week-day schools their effect upon the population is 
almost nothing. The questions involved I discussed 
in my original Eeport at considerable length. I shall 
chiefly confine myself at present to the conclusions at 
which I arrived. 

It may be interesting here to contrast the state of 
education in the Bristol and Plymouth districts in the 
beginning of the year 1859 with its state as disclosed by 
the Census tables of 1851. It is indeed difficult to con- 
trast the number of schools, because the term " school " 
as employed in the Census differs from the same term as 
employed by the Commissioners ; however, an attempt 
has been made to classify the schools as ascertained in 
1859, according to the meaning of the term "school" 
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in the Census. The statistics of the Evening schools 
and Sunday schools have already been stated. 







Schools 




Day Scholars. 




Union. 


A.D. 








Popu- 
lation. 


















Total. 


Public 


Pri- 

vate. 


Total. 


Public. 


Private. 




Plymouth - i 


1851 


96 


16 


80 


4,822 


2,719 


2,103 


52,221 


1859 


165 


23 


142 


8,840 


5,315 


3,525 


67,076 


Stonehouse < 


1851 


18 


5 


13 


1,286 


890 


396 


11,979 


1859 


34 


4 


30 


1,612 


791 


821 


13,874 




1851 


103 


17 


86 


5,127 


2,610 


2,517 


38,180 




1859 


158 


20 


138 


7,060 


3,056 


3,909 


41,562 


Rn*«itn1 - - J 


1851 


190 


51 


139 


9,806 


6,836 


2,970 


65,716 




1859 


185 


57 


128 


11,732 


8,994 


2,738 


66,750 




1851 


96 


33 


63 


4,143 


3,086 


1,057 


38,143 




1859 


150 


33 


117 


5,957 


3,659 


2,298 


39,504 



The following table, constructed for each union, 
shows the population of each union in 1851 and 1858, 
the number of scholars at public and private Week-day 
schools, and the proportion which they bear to the 
population : — 



Union. 


Scholars of 
all ages in 
1851 (Edu- 
cational 
Census). 


Population 
in 1851 
(Census). 


Scholars of 

all ages in 

1858. 


Population 

(estimated) 

in 1858. 


Proportion 
of Scholars 

to 

Population 

1851. 


Proportion 
of Scholars 

to 

Population 

1858. 


Bristol - - - 
Bedminster 
Plymouth - - 
East Stonehouse 
Stoke Damerel 


9,806 
4,143 
4,822 
1,286 
5,127 


66,716 
38,143 
52,221 
11,979 
38,130 


11,732 
5,957 
8,840 
1,612 
7,060 


66,750 
39,504 
67,076 
13,874 
41,562 


1 in 6*8 
lin 9-2 
lin 10-8 
lin 9-3 
lin 7'4 


1 in 5-6 
lin 6-6 
lin 7*5 
lin 8-6 
lin 5-8 



With the view of ascertaining the educational condi- 
tion of the districts which I examined, the following 
table may be found convenient : — 



TABLES. 
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Union. 


Population. 


I 


Schools, 
Public 


i 

< 


Scholars between 3 and 15. 


CO 

! 
i 


is 

hi 


and 
Private. 


Public 


Private. 


























Z 


1 

> 


1 


I 
i 


i 


J 


1 


J 


1 

1 


i 


i 




Bristol - f 


1851,6.1,716 7 
1858, 66,750 j 


73 


129 


202 


11,732 


5,012 


3,382 


8,394 


1,285 


1,173 


2,458 


10,852 


16,221 


5,369 


Bedminster 1 


1851, 38,143 1 
1858,39,5043 


41 


116 


157 


6,957 


1,808 


1,656 


3,461 


966 


1,117 


2,083 


5,544 


11,147 


6,603 


Plymouth - f 


1851,52,221 I 

1858, 67,076j 


39 


142 


181 


8,840 


2,699 


2,014 


4,713 


1,487 


1,648 


3,135 


7,848 


16,333 


8,485 


East Stone, f 
house. { 


1851,11,979) 
1858,13,874 3 


7 


30 


37 


1,612 


437 


328 


765 


378 


353 


731 


1,496 


3,448 


1,962 


Stoke Da- J 
merel. ( 


1851,38,130) 
1858, 41,662 j 


33 


138 


171 


7,060 


1,550 


1,010 


2,560 


1,750 


1,870 


3,620 


6,180 


10,267 


4,107 



The last column represents the number of children who are not at school, including the out- 
door paupers. The ordinary age at which children leave school is 10, and therefore a very large 
deduction ought to be made for those at work. But these figures conclusively prove that the 
work- people take advantage of the existence of an abundance of good public schools. Plymouth, 
with a larger population than Bristol, has fewer children in school than Bristol by 3,116; but 
at Bristol the public schools are 73 ; at Plymouth 89. 

It seems clear, then, that whether 12 or 15 be the age 
at which children leave school, a considerable number 
are not to be found there. The question occurs, How 
is this fact to be accounted for? According to the 
evidence brought before me, there is no doubt a great 
and increasing desire amongst the working classes to 
have their children educated. There are, I believe, 
very few cases indeed in which children have been at 
no school whatever.- To one clergyman in Bristol, to 
another in Plymouth, and to a third in Stoke I put this 
question, — " Do you know any moderately respectable 
man, making 12s. a week and upwards, who does not 
send his children to school?" In every case the 
answer was in the negative. I went myself, with the 
Eev. Mr. Hutchison of Stoke, in order to see if I could 
find an instance, and though we made diligent inquiry 
we were unsuccessful. Again, the Eev. Mr. Procter 
told me that he made an education census of his parish 
some time ago, and found no child without education. 
Notwithstanding this, however, fewer children are at 
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school than ought to be, and for this state of things 
there are several causes : 1st, the early age at which the 
labour of children becomes profitable ; 2nd, the actual 
want of schools ; 3rd, the existence of bad ones ; 4th, 
the apathy of some parents. 

1. Between 9 and 10, as the returns show, is, speak- 
ing generally, the earliest age at which children are set 
to work ; girls are first employed by their mothers to 
assist in the household affairs, and boys are employed *to 
run errands at weekly wages ; indeed, the only other 
work at which I found very young children employed 
was wool-combing in a tanyard at Plymouth ; but many 
of the workmen there had come in from the country 
districts, and were inferior to the ordinary class of work- 
men. The wages of these errand boys varied, but 
2s. 6d. a week seemed to be the usual rate ; and I 
found that it was not uncommon for a person in want 
of such a boy to get him recommended from some 
school, ability to read and write being a point in his 
favour. The young girls who went out as nursemaids 
got 6d. a week and their food. Half-a-crown in addi- 
tion to 12^. or even 16s. a week, instead of Id. or 2d. 
deducted from the family income" to pay the school 
fees, is a great temptation to the father of a young 
family ; it is something like 100/. a year to a clergyman 
or a lawyer with a precarious annual income of 500Z. 
Accordingly I ascertained, by questioning the labouring 
people, that as soon as their children could earn any- 
thing they would take them from school and put them 
to work ; the clergy and the employers of labour told 
me the same thing. To show, however, that the 
children are set to work not because the parent 
despises education, but because he cannot afford to 
forego the addition to his income, I have seen instances 
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in which a boy has been sent back to school between 
the time of his leaving one errand boy's place and 
obtaining another. With regard to this question of the 
early withdrawal of children from school, it is most 
important to observe, that even the child of 9 or 10 
who has been at school is immeasurably superior to 
the child who has not, and that in many cases it is 
better that a boy or girl should go to work than remain 
at school. 

2. In Bristol and the town parts of Bedminster I 
found no want of school accommodation. In one or two 
of the rural parts of Bedminster the supply of schools 
was deficient, but in Plymouth and Stoke there certainly 
was a great want of school room. In Plymouth it is an 
extraordinary fact, that in the oldest and largest parish 
there is no National school whatever ; indeed, for the 
whole 16,333 children there are hardly more than two 
thoroughly efficient day schools at present in operation, 
Mr. Jago's British school and the Charles National 
school. This deficiency becomes more apparent if the 
condition of Bristol be compared with that of Ply 
mouth. In Bristol, the children between 3 and 15 are 
reckoned at 16,221, in Plymouth the same class of 
children at 16,333 ; now I find that whereas Bristol 
has 73 public schools, Plymouth has only 39, and even 
reckoning all the private schools, many of which hardly 
deserve the name, Bristol has 203, and Plymouth has 
181. To confirm this view, I may observe that the 
public schools in Plymouth and Stoke seemed much 
fuller than those in Bristol, and the returns show that 
the average attendance at Plymouth is superior to that 
at Bristol. Moreover, Mr. Jago told me that at his 
great British school there were no fewer than 12 candi- 
dates for admission into the school, that is, boys who 
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were in the school, but undergoing a probation to 
enable them to prove their fitness foi; admission. At 
Charles National school the attendance was such that 
the master could exercise a selection as to the boys he 
would receive ; and in Stoke I was told that candidates 
had been refused admission at one of the public 
schools, because it was so full. Another fact which 
proves the want of school accommodation in Stoke 
Damerel is this, that Sunday-school attendance is prac- 
tically enforced there upon all the children, whether 
their parents be dissenters or not ; whereas in Bristol 
this is not the case ; and in fact, any such regulation 
would be impossible. The want of school accommoda- 
tion in Plymouth, compared with that of Bristol, is 
proved by the fact that in the Plymouth Free school (as 
it is called) there is accommodation for 620 ; the num- 
ber on the books is 712, and there are in attendance 
615. Again, in Charles National school, there is ac- 
commodation for 371 ; the number on the books is 400, 
and the number in attendance is 330. But in one of 
the best British schools in Bristol there is accommoda- 
tion for 210 ; there are 158 on the books, and only 
120 are in attendance. Indeed, in Bristol there seemed 
to be only one school — that of St. Paul's — which 
was quite full. There was accommodation for 175 ; 
the number on the books was 215, and the number in 
attendance was 178. But this anomalous state of 
things is to be accounted for partly by the situation of 
the school, although the master is certainly one of the 
best I ever saw. 

3. But, besides the absolute want of school-room, the 
badness of schools disposes parents to neglect the edu- 
cation of their children. The working classes take as 
much interest in their children as their superiors in 
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rank. They like to hear their boys or girls talked of 
by their neighbours and schoolfellows. They watch 
over their progress, and it seemed to be no uncommon 
thing for the father to examine his boy or girl in read- 
ing, writing or arithmetic. They make them check the 
little account at the neighbouring shop ; they look at 
their copybook, or get them to write a letter to their 
friends, or notes on business ; they have them to read a 
chapter in the Bible, or an amusing story from the news- 
paper. I met a most intelligent working mas©n at 
Bristol, who could not read himself, but who was very 
proud of his grand-daughter, who read to him very 
frequently. Besides this, the parent finds that the well- 
educated boy is more likely to obtain good employ- 
ment. Hence, children are frequently taken from one 
school and placed at another, and the rule seemed to 
be universal, that a good school attracted scholars, and 
inspired the neighbourhood with a desire for educa- 
tion, 

4. But no doubt the most fruitful cause of education 
being neglected arises from the apathy of parents, and 
their dissipated habits. I found it difficult to get 
parents, however poor, to say that education was of no 
use to their children, though very many acted upon 
that principle. But the ordinary excuse of those who 
did not send their children regularly to school was, 
the want of means. In cases where the family was 
large and the earnings small, there was, perhaps, some 
ground for apology, though the force of the objection 
was greatly diminished by the excellent rule, that all 
beyond a certain number of children from the same 
family are in many cases admitted at a lower rate. 
Generally, however, the cause of neglect arose from the 
simple feet, that the parents chose to consume in beer or 
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gin the money which ought to have been devoted to 
schooling. 

To counteract these causes of neglect, to induce 
those parents to send their children to school, and to 
send them for a longer time and more regularly, 
seemed to be the chief problem amongst those in- 
terested in education. 

To solve this, various plans have been pro- 
pounded. 

Amongst these one of the most important is : Open 
competition for minor Government appointments. — In 
the dockyard at Devonport there are a certain number 
of apprentices who are destined to be shipwrights. 
The mode of admission is this : — Any person who de- 
sires to become an apprentice must have his name put 
down upon the list of candidates. At present, I under- 
stood from Sir T. Pasley, the Admiral Superintendent 
at Devonport, that any boy who applied could get his 
name entered ; but this liberal system depends upon 
the will of the naval officer for the time being. At 
certain periods p,n examination is held by the school- 
master. The places to be filled up are divided into 
two classes. The first is filled up by those who have 
passed the best examination — by competition, in fact ; 
the second is filled up by those who, besides showing 
their capacity fpr reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
possess claims founded on the services or interest of 
their parents or relations. 

Persons of all parties took the greatest interest in 
these dockyard appointments. I did not meet with a 
single individual who advocated the abolition of the 
open competition system, so far as it had been carried ; 
and except in the case of those who had strong per- 
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sonal interest, there was a general feeling in favour of 
so extending it as to open all the appointments. The 
clergy of all denominations, the schoolmasters, and 
persons interested in education, assured me that the 
system of open competition would have a material 
effect in inducing parents to send their children to 
school, and in prolonging the period of attendance. 
Stories were told of the sacrifices which parents 
would make in order to fit their sons for examination ; 
and I found several instances of boys remaining at 
school longer than usual for this purpose. 

Moreover, the master of the dockyard school assured 
me that the competition boys were superior to those 
entered by claims ; but in order to satisfy myself in this 
matter I examined them. I selected ten of one sort 
and as many of the other. As they were all supposed 
competent to write from dictation, I examined them in 
that subject. In fact, no boy is supposed to be ad- 
mitted unless he can read, write, and cypher. I sub- 
join two lithographed specimens of their handwriting. 
They speak for themselves : but it must be observed 
that they are strictly average specimens — neither the 
worst nor the best. No. 1 was written by a competi- 
tion boy, aged fifteen years and two months. No. 2 
was written by a nomination boy, aged sixteen. The 
sentence and the addition sum were dictated by myself 
to a number of lads at the same time. I have not had 
the rest lithographed. But I find that whereas six com- 
petition boys made only six mistakes in spelling, and no 
mistakes in taking down the figures and adding them up, 
the nomination boys made sixty mistakes in spelling, 
and one only was right in taking down the figures and 
adding them up. In order to test the intelligence of 
the lads, I asked them to define " an endowed school." 
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There can be no difficulty in realising the feelings of 
the working man when he finds the son upon whose 
education he has bestowed a considerable part of his 
income postponed to another quite his inferior in 
abilities and acquirements, because the father of that 
other has superior parliamentary or social influence: 
I was told, indeed, that the fathers of the competition 
boys had small families, whilst those of the nomination 
boys had large families, and that therefore the one 
class had superior means of educating their children. 
But the following is the fact : — I took ten competi- 
tion boys — No. 1 had three brothers and sisters, No. 2 
had nine, No. 3 had none, No. 4 had none, No. 5 had 
seven, No. 6 had five, No. 7 had none, No. 8 had 
three, No. 9 had four, No. 10 had four. That is, 
thirty-seven in all. I also took ten nomination boys : — 
No. 1 had five brothers and sisters, No. 2 had four, 
No. 3 had four, No. 4 had seven, No. 5 had three, 
No. 6 had four, No. 7 had three, No. 8 had three, No. 
9 had eight, No. 10 had two. The total amounts in 
the one case to thirty-five, in the other to forty-three. 
But it will hardly be thought by those who examine 
both lists that large families prevent success at the 
competition. 

Both the master shipwright and the schoolmaster 
were of opinion that the boys entered by competition 
were the best, and during my visit to the dockyard 
school I saw a list of nine competition boys whose 
characters as shipwrights had been written by the 
officers, and were declared to be eminently satisfactory. 
Moreover, the admiral superintendent told me that no 
complaints were made against them. 

Amongst the working shipwrights themselves I found 
theopinion general that a boy ought tobeeducated before 
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he eaters the yard, and that the present system of enter- 
ing half by competition and half by claims ought to be 
maintained ; but, at the same time, their opinion seemed 
to be, that education ought to cease as soon as the boy 
became an apprentice. In this the master shipwright 
did not agree, although both he and the schoolmaster 
thought that education in the dockyard ought to be 
not compulsory, but regarded as a privilege. 

But besides the system of competition for minor 
State appointments, there are certain cases in which 
education may be made indirectly compulsory. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the passion for the navy amongst 
a large class of the juvenile population. In Plymouth 
and Devonport I have gone into schools, and I have 
been told by the master that the boys wanted to know 
whether I was going to take them on board ship. One 
poor cripple in an Evening Eagged school held up his 
swollen foot, and said, with tears in his eyes, " If it 
were not for that, Sir, I would go on board to-morrow." 
Captain Williams told me that boys walked great dis- 
tances to join the fleet ; and he said that two brothers 
had appeared lately on board his ship, having walked 
from London. One was taken, the other was too 
young. " I asked the boy I had taken," said the Cap- 
tain, " what his brother would do ; " to which he an- 
swered, with the utmost nonchalance, " Oh ! he can 
walk back to London." Many more second-class boys 
were anxious to join the fleet than could be taken, and 
I was assured that if an education test for such boys 
were strictly enforced, it would not only improve the 
navy, but would, to use the expression of one witness, 
" clear the streets." Again, whilst making inquiries on 
this subject, I collected, by the kindness of Mr. Bennett, 
a number of working colliers near Bristol. At present 
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it is illegal to employ children in mines under ten years 
of age. Now, in the course of my conversation I found 
their unanimous opinion to be, that when a boy pre- 
sented himself at the mouth of the pit for employment, 
he should produce a certificate of having attended 
school for a certain time previously. Doubting whe- 
ther these men expressed the real opinion of their 
class, I have inquired of persons acquainted with the 
collier class, and I am told that the evidence may be 
relied upon. In connection with this I may mention 
that I was visiting a poor woman in Devonport, whose 
husband was rather a drunkard, but who sent her 
children to school, and I saw an exceedingly nice man- 
of-war's boy, who turned out to be her son, and who 
had been educated at one of the public schools in 
Devonport. The manners and look of the boy were 
an excellent illustration of the benefits of education. 
But in the course of conversation I asked the woman 
whether she thought it would be hard if every boy 
who wished to enter the navy should be required to 
attend some school. She answered, " No ; for you see, 
Sir, my husband drinks a bit, and I find it difficult to 
get the money from him ; but if I knew that my son 
could not get into the navy unless he had been to 
school I should try very hard to keep him there." 

But although indirect means may be employed to 
compel the working man to educate his children, it 
seems clear that in this country the directly compulsory 
system of education would not do. The letter of the 
Eev. Mr. Caldwell to Canon Girdlestone shows that 
recourse must be had to a gross species of bribery in 
order to subdue the feeling of independence in the 
working class — surely a most dangerous remedy, even 
for ignorance. " Indeed," says Mr. Caldwell, speaking 
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of Lord Ellesmere's schools, " when I say that I consider 
the thing has answered, I mean that I think it has 
answered wonderfully, taking both the compulsion and 
the Lancashire character of independence into account. 
But the great point in which it has not answered is the 
attendance. You may do a great deal with those who 
come regularly; but there are, I believe, in all the 
schools, a certain number who come very irregularly 
from contumacy. And this has long ago convinced me 
that the compulsory system made general in the country 
would be a failure. The best stroke that has ever been 
thought of is about to be made this Christmas, in giving 
all the schools roast beef and plum-pudding. I am 
convinced this will make the boys take a different 
view of being obliged to do Lord Ellesmere's pleasure." 

The payment of school-fees has the effect of pro- 
moting education. I shall discuss this question more at 
large presently. In the meantime I may observe that, 
according to the present notions of the working classes, 
they prefer to pay something for the education of their 
children. The better sort object to send their children 
to what they call charity schools. The attendance at 
schools in which fees are paid is better than those in 
which fees are not paid ; and it seems impossible to 
. ensure the regular attendance of the children unless the 
parents themselves insist upon their children attending 
school. It is a general principle, that in order to pro- 
mote education you must have the co-operation of the 
parents, and this is best secured by the payment of 
fees. 

I have been asked whether the poor show a pre- 
ference for one system of education over another, 
whether they neglect the education of their children 
because of religious differences, and whether, in short, 
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there is anything in the present schools which indisposes 
parents to send their children to school. I made the 
most diligent inquiry into these matters, but found no 
difference of opinion. Schoolmasters, clergymen of 
various denominations, city missionaries, all told me 
that the poor in selecting a school looked entirely to 
whether the school supplied good reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

The following anecdote illustrates the popular feel- 
ing : — An Unitarian missionary met a Mend of his one 
day, and in the course of conversation asked him where 
he sent his boy to school. " To the Church school/* 
was the reply. " But how is that ? " said the missionary, 
" you don't agree with the Church." " No," said the 
man, " I do not, but my boy gets on in his learning 
first-rate." " Yes/' rejoined the other, " but still reli- 
gious knowledge is important." " Well, now," said the 
father of the boy, " do you think if they put anything 
into my child's head during the day about religion which 
I did not approve, that I could not shove it out at 
night?" In Plymouth, Bristol, and even in Stoke, I 
found that the schools were attended by the children of 
parents of every creed. In Bedminster Church school 
I found a little boy who had much distinguished him- 
self, the son of a leading dissenter. I have seen the sons 
of Jews and Eoman Catholics in Church schools ; the 
sons of churchmen attending a Church Sunday school 
and a Unitarian week-day school. And in one of the 
best Church schools in Bristol I found the majority of 
the parents of the children dissenters. It should be 
observed that in almost every National school the 
Church catechism is taught to all the scholars, though 
there are two parish schools in Bristol where no boy or 
girl who objects need learn the catechism, but such ob- 
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jection is scarcely ever made. The truth is that the 
religious difficulty, as it is called, does not exist with 
the parents. So long as the children are allowed to go 
to the Sunday school connected with the religious 
denomination to which their parents belong, they make 
no objection either to the National or the British system. 
But the leaders of the various religious sects have suffi- 
cient power over their followers to rouse them against 
being compelled to attend any particular Sunday school. 
In towns, indeed, except in Stoke, this sort of eccle- 
siastical compulsion to attend particular Sunday schools 
is never applied ; but in the country districts, where the 
only school is a National school, the children are often 
compelled to come to the Sunday school or to church 
with their parents. There can be no doubt that this sort 
of interference engenders the bitterest feeling of hostility 
to the Established Church. 

So far as I could ascertain, the sort of education pro- 
vided in the ordinary British and National school is that 
which is demanded by the people. The religious ele- 
ment, however, I found was considered essential, and 
that element consists in reading the Bible. The mass 
of the poor have no notion as to any distinction beyond 
that between Eoman Catholics and Protestants. In 
various conversations with workmen I have often put 
the question whether they would object to send their 
children to a Church school though they were dissenters, 
or to a dissenting school though they were churchmen. 
The answer has invariably been in the negative. Upon 
pursuing the inquiry further, I found that if there was 
none but a Eoman Catholic school in the neighbourhood, 
they would send them to no school at all. 

I conversed in the presence of Mr. Commissioner Hill 
with two persons intimately accquainted with the work- 
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ing classes. I discussed the subject with the manager 
of the cotton mills near Bristol. I discussed the same 
subject with many of the clergy, and I am satisfied that 
the working people would insist upon having their 
children taught the text of the Bible, but that they are 
willing to permit any man professing Protestant opinions 
to explain it. Moreover, I was told that it is chiefly 
the mothers through whose influence this respect for 
the Bible is enforced. 
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CHAP. in. 

MODE OF education: schools. 

I NOW proceed to discuss the mode of education, and 
the means by which it is carried on. This, of course, 
is done by schools, and the most important questions 
connected with these concern their management and 
finance. 

I have already explained the distinction between 
public and private schools ; as to the latter, there is of 
course no difference in the character of the management 
further than this, that each schoolmaster conducts his 
school according to his own individual fancy ; but in 
regard to public schools, some are managed by trustees, 
some by a committee of the annual subscribers accord- 
ing to the system of the Privy Council, and some by a 
committee of private individuals. There is one school 
at Devonport which is held in shares, many of the 
shareholders being artificers in the dockyard. No 
doubt, however, the most important question connected 
with the management of schools relates to the working 
of such a system of central aid and inspection as that 
conducted by the Privy Council, or of inspection alone, 
as the diocesan system. 

The general opinion seemed to be, even amongst the 
diocesan inspectors, that inspection unconnected with 
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aid was not likely to be much attended to. Many of 
the clergy professed themselves very glad to allow the 
diocesan inspector to examine their schools and to 
suggest improvements; and in some of the country 
districts, where comparatively few persons take an 
interest in education, or where the population is widely 
scattered, the visit of the diocesan inspector is very 
welcome ; but in towns, and especially in cases where 
the schools are under Government inspection, the pre- 
sence of the diocesan inspector is considered of very 
little use ; and indeed, in Bristol I was told by a clergy- 
man that in the late bishop's time several clergymen 
had come to the resolution of refusing to admit the 
diocesan inspectors. It seemed to be thought that their 
report might clash with that of the Government in- 
spector, or they were jealous of being criticised by an 
ecclesiastical neighbour. The British and Foreign 
School Society has also its inspectors, but the chief 
system of aid and inspection is that under the manage- 
ment of the Committee of Privy Council. The prin- 
ciples of that system may be stated thus : — " That 
private efforts to establish schools in which secular 
is combined with religious instruction shall receive 
aid from Government, irrespectively of religious creed, 
but on condition of inspection. Schools are also in 
some cases inspected although no grant has been 
made to them. The terms upon which the grant is 
apportioned, and upon which schools are inspected, are 
specified in the Consolidated Minutes of the Committee 
of Council." 

With respect to the effects of the Government system 
there was a singular unanimity of opinion. In Bristol 
it was difficult to obtain any evidence except in its 
favour ; and I believe I am correct in stating that Mr. 
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Handel Cossham was the only person taking an active 
part in education opposed to it ; his opinion, however, 
is of great value. His influence with his own working 
colliers is deservedly very great, and his exertions in 
behalf of education are considerable ; in fact, he has 
himself built a school which is entirely independent of 
Government ; but in opinion he stands almost alone. 
Many of those who in 1846 were most vehemently op- 
posed to Government interference have been converted ; 
two of them, both members of the Society of Friends, 
who had taken an active part in opposing the Govern- 
ment in 1846, had become satisfied that the objections 
were exaggerated, and had accepted Government aid for 
schools with which they were connected. Other leading 
dissenters told me the same thing ; and one of the ablest 
Independent ministers in Bristol told me that he had 
always been in favour of Government aid and inspection, 
and that experience had confirmed his opinion. There 
are, I was told, at Bristol a certain number of persons 
who still object to any Government interference ; their 
number, however, is diminishing daily. I found, 
in fact, only one good public school which was con- 
ducted by voluntary efforts alone, and even there many 
of the committee would have no objection to receive 
aid and to allow inspection. Only a few weeks before 
my visit, a British school, finding it impossible to 
conduct its business with efficiency, had agreed to 
admit the Government inspector. The following table 
shows the extent of the Government action : — 
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Table, showing the way in which the Returns were filled up for 
135 Public Week-day Schools. 

N. B. Inspection by Army Schools Inspectors has been considered to be the 
same as inspection by the Privy Council Inspectors. 



Union. 


Number of Schools 


Per-centage of Schools 


Under 
Government 
Inspection. 


Not under 
Government 
Inspection. 


Total. 


Under 
Government 
Inspection. 


Not under 
Government 
Inspection. 


Bristol 
Bedminster 
Plymouth - 
East Stonehouse - 
Stoke Damerel - 


32 
20 
23 
4 
22 


17 

9 

10 

2 


49 
29 
33 

24 


65-4 
68-9 
696 

91-7 


346 
311 
30-4 

83 



Koman Catholic schools made no returns. 

I may mention, that in Plymouth the feeling 
against all Government interference was much stronger 
than in Bristol. Nevertheless, some of the leading 
advocates of this opinion were found on the com- 
mittees of schools receiving Government aid, and 
allowing Government inspection; and, indeed, I did 
not find a single efficient public school for boys in 
Plymouth unaided by Government, and only one 
moderately good one for girls. 

In Stoke I found only one good public school un- 
aided by Government, but that I was not allowed to 
examine in a satisfactory manner. 

Amongst the great majority of the people in the dis- 
tricts examined by me there is no kind of objection to 
receive Government aid, and to allow Government 
inspection. The Independents and the Baptists "are the 
only classes in which any number of objectors are to 
be found ; but even amongst them there is a very 
serious difference of opinion. Amongst the established 
clergy I met with only one case in which any objection 
to Government interference was entertained. 
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According to the opinion of those who had accepted 
Government aid, and were under the control of the 
Privy Council, the Government system works well. 
The inspection was generally admitted to be efficient, 
and seemed to be calculated to keep up the master's 
attention. It appeared to me, however, that the Church 
of England inspectors adopted in some cases a higher 
standard in estimating the value of a school, and perhaps 
this is sufficient to account for some of the British 
inspectors being more popular than some of their col- 
leagues. I had the advantage of being present at 
some of the inspections. Notice had been given of the 
day on which they would take place, and I was ex- 
tremely struck with the contrast between a National 
school on ordinary days and the same school on the 
day of inspection. It would be as unfair to judge of 
a school from such evidence as to judge the costume 
of the English people from their dress on Sunday. I 
found it most important to give no notice of my arrival, 
and there seems to be little doubt that the Government 
inspectors ought to pursue the same course. This is by 
no means an uncommon opinion.* With respect to 
pecuniary aid, I was assured by all the clergy who had 
lately erected schools, that they never could have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing their purpose without Govern- 
ment assistance ; and some of them told me, that unless 
they had had that assistance they would never have 
made the attempt. According to both churchmen and 
dissenters, the way in which the prospect of Govern- 
ment aid operates is something of this sort : a person 
will say, I should be very willing to give 201 towards 
building a new school, but that sum by itself will be of no 
use; get other 20Z., and then I will become a subscriber. 

* In the United States and in Canada it is considered essential to efficient 
inspection that no notice should be given. 
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Now this additional sum the Government supplies. I 
was assured by clergymen that in making an appeal, 
this proved a most successful argument ; and, indeed, 
whilst I was at Plymouth, an incumbent appealed to 
his congregation on this very ground. There is no 
doubt, as the returns show, that in some cases the annual 
subscriptions have remained stationary, but there is as 
little doubt that the school-buildings have increased in 
a much larger proportion within the last eight years 
than they did before that period. The following tables 
establish this conclusion : — 



Table, showing the way in which Keturns were made for 132 Schools 
as to the Date of Establishment. 

N.B. — In framing this Table those Schools which were established in 1851 
have been classed among those established since 1851. 



Union. 


Number of Schools 
established 


Percentage of Schools 
established 


Previous 
to 1851. 


Since 
1851. 


Total 


Previous to 
1851. 


Since 
1851. 


Bristol 

Bedminster 

Plymouth 

East Stonehouse . . . 
Stoke Damerel .... 


31 
21 
24 
3 
16 


22 

3 

10 

2 


53 
24 
34 
3 
18 


585 
875 
706 

88-9 


415 
125 
29-4 

11-1 



KB. — In framing this Table those Schools which were erected in 1851 have 
been classed with those erected since 1851. 



Union. 


Number of School Buiidings 
erected 


Percentage of School 
Buildings erected 


Before 
1851. 


Since 
1851. 


Total. 


Before 
1861. 


Since 
1851. 


Bristol 

Bedminster 

Plymouth 

East Stonehouse . . . 
Stoke Damerel .... 


21 

13 

16 

3 

4 


14 

6 

11 

1 


35 
19 
27 

3 

5* 


69 

684 

592 

80 


40 

31*6 

408 

20 



* Keturns as to the date of the erection of the school-building were ma/k 
by five out of thirty schools. 
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With respect to the effect of inspected public schools 
upon uninspected private schools, the returns exhibit 
the following facts : — 



Bristol | 


A.D. 


Private Schools. 


Private Scholars. 


1851 
1859 


139 
129 


2,970 
2,738 


Bedminster . . . \ 


1851 
1859 


63 
116 


1,057 
2,298 


Plymouth ....<! 


1851 
1859 


80 
142 


2,103 
3,525 


Stonehouse . . . -[ 


1851 
1859 


13 
30 


396 
321 


Stoke Damerel . . -J 


1851 
1859 


86 
138 


2,517 
3,909 



It thus appears that, except in Bristol, the private 
schools and scholars have greatly increased. 

The evidence of Mr. Charlton, as to the effect of the 
Government system, is, I believe, strictly accurate. 
That system has either improved the unaided schools, 
or destroyed them. As he expressed it, the unaided 
schools have either made great efforts to improve them- 
selves up to the Government standard, and still flourish, 
or they have not done so, and then they have disap- 
peared, or have been compelled to accept Government 
aid. He gave instances in Bristol in which both of 
these results have followed. In Stoke, I found that the 
clergy encouraged the dames' schools, considering that 
they acted as feeders to the National schools. It ap- 
peared that the mistresses obtained as monitors the 
children from the National school, and they imparted 
to a certain degree the manners and improved teaching 
of the National school into these private schools. 
- With respect to the mode in which the Government 

G 
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grant is administered, there are differences of opinion. 
In the evidence of the Eev. Mr. Procter may be found 
the various objections which are usually made. On 
the other hand, the Eev. Canon Girdlestone and others 
give strong evidence on the other side. It is impossible 
to draw any general conclusion on questions of detail 
which depend so much on local circumstances. The 
districts assigned to me comprised rich and poor dis- 
tricts. In Bristol, for instance, it is much easier to 
collect subscriptions than in Devonport, or in the 
country districts. The aid of the Government is granted 
in proportion to the local exertion made; and the 
evidence shows that the means of obtaining this Go- 
vernment add depends entirely upon the assistance of 
laymen or clergymen zealous in the cause of education. 
If no such persons exist in the district, the education of 
the people is neglected. Thus at Pill, where new schools 
have only lately been built, the population, consisting 
chiefly of pilots, and by no means poor, is in a very 
backward condition ; whilst in Devonport, where, 12 
years ago, the population was greatly neglected, the 
public schools are now very good, and the population is 
daily improving. But in Devonport, the clergy devote 
themselves with great zeal and success to the education 
of the people. Though I had no great opportunity 
of examining the country districts, still I was assured 
by the clergy that in country parishes, particularly in 
Dartmoor, it is absolutely impossible, without large 
private means, to erect or support a school of such a 
character as to obtain Government aid. To show the 
difficulties in this respect more distinctly, I may observe, 
that a society has been established for the purpose of 
bringing schools up to such a standard of excellence as 
may entitle them to Government aid. It is called the 
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Church of England Educational Society, instituted 
May 25th, 1853. The correspondence printed in the 
Appendix to their Eeport, shows some of the diffi- 
culties with which the country clergy have to contend 
in establishing and maintaining good schools. 

I now proceed to the finance of schools. Besides en- 
dowments, Government aid, and voluntary subscriptions 
the school-pence paid by the parents of the children 
form a considerable proportion of the annual school- 
income. Almost everybody interested in education 
seemed to attach great importance to the question of 
school fees. Opinions, I understood, had somewhat 
altered, and gratuitous education is now considered a 
mistake. It is a maxim with the people of this country, 
that no one values that which he does not pay for. As 
a schoolmaster said to me, parents put the same value 
upon education you furnish as you put upon it your- 
self. In short, experience has proved, what indeed 
common sense might have anticipated, that the chil- 
dren will not come to school unless the parents insist 
upon it ; the parents will not insist upon it unless they 
have an interest in doing so, and that interest is 
best excited by requiring them to pay school-pence. 
In my remarks on Eagged schools, I have already 
shown that the attendance in such schools in Ply- 
mouth is considerably below the attendance in private 
or even public schools ; and the following tables (the 
former referring to private schools, the latter to public 
schools) lead to the same conclusion. I believe, that 
amongst the causes for this difference, the larger fees 
paid at private schools is one of the chief. 
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ATTENDANCE. 



Average Daily Attendance in Private Schools as compared with 
the Number belonging to these Schools. 





Number of 




Average Num- 






Private Schools 


Number of 


ber of Scholars 


Per-centage of 


Union. 


that made 


Scholars belong- 


in Daily 


the Scholars in 


Returns of 


ing to the fore- 


Attendance in 


average Daily 




average Daily 


going Schools. 


the foregoing 


Attendance. 




Attendance. 




Schools. 




Bristol .... 


91 


1,910 


1,681 


88 


Bedminster . . 


91 


1,703 


1,594 


93 


Plymouth . . . 


113 


2,716 


2,541 


93 


East Stonehouse 


24 


629 


584 


92 


Stoke Damerel . 


118 


3,553 


3,203 
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Average Daily Attendance in Public Schools as compared with 
the Number belonging to the Schools. 



Union. 


Number of 
Schools that 
made Returns 
of average 
Attendance. 


Number of 
Scholars belong- 
ing to the fore- 
going Schools. 


Average Num- 
ber of Scholars 
in Daily 
Attendance. 


Per-centage of 

the Scholars in 

average Daily 

Attendance. 


Bristol .... 
Bedminster . . 
Plymouth . . . 
East Stonehouse 
Stoke Damerel . 


61 
35 
36 

30 


7,852 
3,080 
4,727 
599 
2,954 


5,877 
2,174 
3,667 
483 
2,224 


75 
70 

. 77 
80 
74 



In all these unions, therefore, it appears that the aver- 
age attendance in private schools is superior to that in 
public schools, and that both are superior to the at- 
tendance in the Eagged or gratuitous schools.* 

Again, there is a feeling of independence and of 
honest pride about the working man, which prevents 
him from sending his child to what he calls a charity 
school. This is one of the finest characteristics of the 
English work-people, too much ignored by their supe- 
riors in rank, more especially by those who devote 

* P. 51. 
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themselves to charity. I have heard working men and 
women say, "I can afford to pay for my child, and I 
will pay," and I have been told that it takes some time 
before parents who have been accustomed to send 
their children to a private school will send them to a 
public school. One of the most successful modes of 
conquering this feeling is by charging school-fees. 
This principle is sometimes carried a step further ; for 
in Bristol, Bedminster, and Devonport there are schools 
in which the parent is charged according to his station 
in life. In St. Stephen's school, Devonport, particular 
attention is directed to this fact in the school pro- 
spectus. 

This system of charging a fee according to the rank 
and means of the parent has an excellent effect, for 
whilst it increases the school fees, and relieves the 
working man from the feeling of dependence, it also 
enables those who cannot afford to pay even a penny 
to come for nothing, and obviates almost entirely the 
necessity of gratuitous schools. Nor. is this all. It 
breaks down that line of separation between the vari- 
ous classes in the lower ranks, which is almost as 
strongly marked, as in the higher ranks. In the great 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow, and at the 
universities, it is an obvious advantage both to noble- 
men and to commoners that their children should be 
brought up together. It is an equal advantage to the 
farmer and the shopkeeper that their children should 
be brought up with the farm servant and the day 
labourer. This is the only cure for foolish pride on 
the one hand, and a cringing spirit on the other. 

Several remarkable instances were related to me of 
the beneficial effect of raising the fees. The British 
school in Kedcross Street, of which Mr. Turner is the 
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master, is one of the largest and best in Bristol. Some 
years ago the committee collected large sums of money, 
and made considerable improvements in the school. 
But funds were still wanting. They determined upon 
an appeal to the parents of the children, who consist of 
the working classes. They assembled them one even- 
ing, explained the reason why they had been invited ; 
told them the improvements in the school, and the 
money that had been subscribed, but declared that 
notwithstanding there was still a want of funds. The 
speaker went on to say that the only resource left was 
to apply to those who derived most benefit from the 
school, namely, the parents of those who were being 
educated there. If they would add one penny a week 
for each child, that would be sufficient. At the 
same time, it was carefully explained that no parent 
would be required to pay the extra penny, but that it 
would be left to their option. The appeal was quite 
successful. The assembly unanimously agreed to pay 
the extra penny. Nor did the numbers in the school 
diminish by this addition to the school-pence. This 
was, in fact, the last of a series of experiments in the 
same!|direction. Mr. Turner told me, that 13 years 
ago the fee was Id a week, and the attendance was 
barely 100, though the master at that time was excel- 
lent. Since then the Id was raised to 2d. This pro- 
duced an increase of scholars. Finally it was raised to 
3d., and the numbers are now 400. Again, in St. 
Michael's school the payment was Id., when the atten- 
dance was 70. It is now 130, whilst the school fees 
have been raised to 2d, 3d, and 4d Again, in Stone- 
house the fee was raised from \d. to Id, and the 
numbers increased. Li Charles parish, the fee was 
raised from Id. to 2d, and the same result followed. 
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The same was the case in St. George's, Brandon Hill, 
Bristol* 

At the same time it must be carefully observed, that 
the success of this plan of raising the fees, and charging 
according to the means of the parents, depends upon 
two conditions. The first is that the managers or the 
schoolmaster must exercise constant vigilance in order 
to ascertain that the various parents are charged at the 
proper scale ; the second is that the school must be 
really efficient. The work-people thoroughly under- 
stand the distinction between a good and a bad school. 
I went into a Eagged school one evening, and found 
some boys who were in the habit of paying for their 
day's schooling. I asked them whether they would 
be willing to pay the same fees in the evening ; they 
said yes, provided the teaching was good. Again, at 
Plymouth, I inspected a charity school, in which there 
were some girls. It was evident that though the sew- 
ing was good, the book learning, as it is called, was 
almost neglected. For instance, the only book they 
ever read was the Bible, and they were unable to spell 
the simplest word. So long as clothes were given the 
attendance was good, but as soon as the clothes were 
withdrawn, the attendance dwindled almost to nothing. 
In short, the unanimous opinion expressed to me was 
that gratuitous education is a mistake ; it demoralises 
the parent, by relieving him from the obligation of 
educating his child, and by destroying his sense of in- 
dependence ; but besides this, the system is impracti- 
cable, for without the co-operation of the parent it is 
impossible to get the children to attend school regu- 
larly, and that co-operation can only be secured by 
compelling the parent to pay something for his child's 
education. 
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In some schools the endowment forms an important 
item in the school income. This fact opens the large 
question of Public Charities. I do not propose to 
discuss that question here, for a special report has been 
written by me on the subject, which will be found in 
the fourth volume of the "Eeport on the State of 
Popular Education." At the same time it may be 
observed, that if the charities originally founded for 
education were properly employed, and if others, 
which now only serve to demoralise the people, were 
applied to educational purposes, not only the Parlia- 
mentary grant might be reduced, but the cause of 
education might be considerably advanced. 
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CHAP. IV. 

EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS. 

The efficiency of a school depends chiefly upon the 
school buildings and the schoolmaster or mistress ; and 
the question as to the comparative efficiency of different 
schools can only be determined by actual inspection. 
I spent a considerable portion of my time in visiting 
schools and examining the scholars. With respect to 
the public schools, amongst which I include the charity 
schools, I found no difficulty. With respect to private 
schools, however, the case was different. In only a 
few cases was I permitted to examine the children. 

The private scholars whom I did examine were very 
inferior to the best public scholars, and it struck me as 
very singular that the schoolmasters were not themselves 
at all aware how badly instructed their pupils were in 
the very elements. Thus, I always showed the master 
the question which I intended to ask, and requested 
his opinion as to whether it would be too difficult ; and 
I always examined the first class amongst others. But 
simple dictation and simple addition, the figures being 
dictated, always proved too difficult. One day I called 
upon a private schoolmaster, in order to see whether I 
could prevail upon him to allow me to examine his 
school. After explaining my duties as Assistant Com- 
missioner, he said, " You don't think, Sir, do you, that 
I would permit you ,to examine my school ? " I said, 
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" Of course, if you have the slightest objection, I should 
not think of insisting, — in fact, I have no power of the 
sort." " But," said he, " if you would like to see the 
school-room, I will be very happy to show it to you." 
I said that I felt obliged, and he and I went in. After 

some little time I said, " Mr. , it is very singular 

that the boys in the public schools really know very 
little. I find very few can write down three hundred 
thousand and one." He said, " Indeed, Sir ! " and 
then, addressing himself to a tall boy of 14, "John, 
take your slate and write down three hundred thousand 
and one." The boy took his slate, and, after some 
hesitation, wrote down three million and one. The 
man looked very much chagrined, and it was obvious 
to me that he had thought his pupil was quite equal to 
solve the problem proposed. The same thing occurred 
in Plymouth, in a school where the master courted the 
examination. 

There is a general impression among the labouring 
classes that the system of education is much improved 
of late years. They think the children learn faster 
than they used to do, and, indeed, I have often been 
told that this is one reason why children leave school 
at an earlier age than formerly. They say that 
they sooner obtain knowledge enough to get into 
good situations. From my own observation I should 
say that this must be so, for there is no reason to 
believe that private schools are inferior to what they 
used to be ; in fact, I am told they are better. Still 
I found, as a general rule, that the children brought 
up in a good National or British school from infancy 
are better educated than those brought up in private 
schools, and indeed than many in a very superior rank 
of life. The case of the farmers is a curious illustration 
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of this. Many of them are vehemently opposed to the 
education of the labouring classes. Indeed, some of 
those with whom I conversed distinctly told me so. 
Their ostensible reason is this, that education unfits a 
man to be a labourer, and induces him to leave the 
country for the town, where he may become a clerk 
or a schoolmaster. They told me that since schools 
had become so much the fashion they found a difficulty 
in getting servants, and they feared that if this new 
system continued " the land would be uncultivated and 
the people would all starve." Upon further inquiry, I 
found that it was a question of wages ; that the more 
educated farmers, especially those in the neighbour- 
hood of towns, had no fears of the sort. I told this 
opinion to some colliers with whom I conversed, and I 
asked them whether they thought that if their children 
were educated they would refuse to spend their lives 
under ground, and to work as their fathers did ; at 
which they laughed, and one of the most intelligent 
said with some energy, " That's trumpery, Sir." 

Those who knew the farmers intimately said that in 
truth they have begun to find the labourer got a better 
education at the National or British school than could 
be got at the private schools to which they send their 
children. Their pride and prejudice will not permit 
them to send their sons to the parish school, and they 
begin to fear lest they may find themselves inferior 
to their own servants. There is no doubt that many of 
the private schools at which farmers' sons are educated 
are very inferior to the ordinary National or British 
school. Nor is it easy to see how this evil is to be 
remedied, unless the larger farmers will spend more 
money on education, and the smaller farmers will 
consent to send their sons to the parish school. How- 
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ever, what I desire at present to point out is this ; that 
the existence amongst the farmers of this feeling against 
education tends to prove the truth of the prevailing 
opinion, that the education in public schools has greatly 
improved. 

Notwithstanding this general opinion, it seems a 
remarkable fact that, except in Bristol and Plymouth, 
the proportion of children who attend public schools, 
as compared with those who attend private schools, 
instead of increasing, has actually diminished. And in 
Plymouth the increase is extremely small. 

With respect to the school buildings, I found that 
those under inspection are, with very few exceptions, 
well built, well ventilated, and well arranged for the 
purpose of teaching. Some of those lately erected 
were models of what a school-room ought to be. 

Of uninspected public school-rooms and private 
school-rooms there was every variety. None were as 
good as the best of those inspected, and very many 
much worse. Few, if any, had playgrounds attached 
to them, and in some cases the atmosphere was in- 
tolerable. I have two in my mind : the one a Eagged 
school, into which I could not enter for the stench 
until the window had been opened ; the other a private 
school, which I did not manage to see, though my 
clerk did, and he told me that after going up a 
dark stair, on which children were sitting, he found 
his way into a low room, where a man in his shirt 
sleeves, his face streaming with perspiration, was en- 
deavouring to keep a crowd of boys in order. 

But the superiority of the inspected school-room 
over the private school-room is most apparent when 
the Infant school is compared with the Dames' school. 
I have already explained the vital importance of good 
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schools for the infant poor. It is quite true that there 
are some excellent dames' or women's schools. I have 
myself visited some of them. I have been told by- 
dames themselves, that although they were in the neigh- 
bourhood of good public infant schools, their numbers 
had in no respect diminished ; and I readily understand 
why parents prefer to send their children to the best 
sort of dames' school rather than to the public Infant 
school. But these are the exception. In every case 
the dame carries on her school in the same house in 
which she lives, — in Plymouth and Devonport the 
school-room is the same as that in which she " and her 
family live, and do their household work by day, as 
well as sleep by night." One witness says, and my 
own observation confirms the truth of the picture : 
" The dames most commonly have only one room for 
every purpose, and their scholars may often be seen 
sitting round the sides of a four-post bed, on low forms, 
the sides of the bed forming a back to the seat ; some- 
times on the sides of the bed. When the children are 
present the atmosphere is always oppressive to me, and 
often, if I stay in it for ten minutes without opening 
the window, it makes me sick." Another witness says : 
" They (the dames) obtain numbers of young children, 
whose health, as well as that of the teachers, suffers 
from the confinement in crowded and ill-ventilated 
rooms. A female teacher lately came before me whose 
health had been much impaired, if not ruined, from 
this cause, and who was obliged to relinquish her 
occupation." Moreover, the room is often so small 
that the children cannot stand in a semicircle round 
the teacher. I have seen the children as closely 
packed as birds in a nest, and tumbling over each 
other like puppies in a kennel. In some cases cooking 
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of various sorts goes on, so that the atmosphere, 
besides being polluted by a crowd, is further con- 
taminated by fried bacon or potatoes. Again, only 
in a few cases are the children provided with books, 
and those with which they are provided contain only 
the alphabet. But in the public infant schools the 
picture is very different. The rooms are generally 
large and well ventilated ; the young children are 
furnished with every convenience, and books, pictures, 
and even games are supplied in abundance. 

The other element affecting the efficiency of a school 
is the master or mistress. The unanimous opinion 
expressed to me was, that teachers trained at a normal 
school are superior to those who are untrained. In 
this opinion I concur ; and the salaries which a trained 
teacher can command in the market corroborate this 
view. In those schools where I did not find a trained 
teacher, I was always told that want of funds alone 
prevented his employment. And, in the best unin- 
spected schools which I saw I found that the teacher 
had been trained. Moreover, I learnt that considerable 
sums had been offered to one or two of the more 
celebrated trained masters for the purpose of inducing 
them to start a private school at which the children of 
the superior tradesmen might attend. The masters 
and mistresses of private schools are of various sorts. 
There were some young schoolmistresses, but the 
masters were all old men. A few of the former had 
devoted themselves from the first to teaching, but 
the latter had generally been engaged in some other 
occupation. 

With respect to the masters of public schools under 
inspection, they are either certificated or registered, and 
the certificates are divided into three classes. The 
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opinion seemed to be general, that first-class masters — of 
whom I met very few — were more disposed to neglect 
the ordinary elements, such as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and to devote themselves to the higher 
branches ; and it occurred to me more than once in the 
course of my inspection that some sort of special reward 
ought to be bestowed upon a schoolmaster, — even 
though he may be merely registered, — who conducts a 
school with great success for a given number of years. 
In the public schools of any size, it is impossible for 
the master or mistress to conduct them alone. There 
must be assistants, and those are either pupil-teachers 
or monitors selected from the scholars, some of whom 
are paid. In some schools there are both sorts of 
assistants. In this matter opinions seemed to agree. 
The monitor, from youth, or ignorance, or irregularity, 
or want of professional zeal, was by no means efficient 
as a teacher. Indeed, I have seen monitors who had 
great difficulty in reading or in spelling the simplest 
words. On the other hand the pupil-teacher is, in 
fact, an apprentice, bound like any other, to learn the 
art of teaching. He is never younger than 13; his 
knowledge is ascertained by inspection ; his attendance 
is regular, and his zeal is stimulated by Government 
pay, by the hope of promotion if he is successful, and 
by the fear of losing his means of living if he fails to 
satisfy the inspector. I have been present when pupil- 
teachers have been examined by the inspector ; I have 
heard them give lessons, and I have had other means 
of judging of their capabilities ; and my opinion is that 
they are, as a body, efficient. Moreover, I was as- 
sured by the managers, the clergy, and the masters of 
British and National schools, that the schools could not 
be carried on as at present, were it not for the pupil- 
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teachers ; and I may add, that one of the best unin- 
spected public schools in Bristol had a set of paid 
monitors engaged upon a plan in imitation of the pupil- 
teacher system. 

Again, it has been asserted that a very large propor- 
tion of pupil-teachers abandon their profession, and 
thus it is said a superior education is obtained by these 
young persons at the public expense under an implied 
promise of becoming schoolmasters, which is seldom 
fulfilled. The accuracy of the statement, however, is 
denied. Mr. Jago says, out of 37 only 6 have aban- 
doned the profession. Mr. Greaves says only 2 out of 
17 have done so. Eev. Mr. Hutchison says, in answer 
to a question on this subject, " No, not so many as has 
been asserted ; only 1 out of 8 has done so in my 
school." Eev. Mr. Barnes denies the fact, so far as his 
school goes. Mr. Jago adds, " It should be observed, 
that even those who have abandoned their profession 
have earned the stipend paid to them by Government 
by acting as teachers during their five years' appren- 
ticeship ; " and Mr. Evers says that, even admitting the 
fact of a considerable number having abandoned their 
profession, it is impossible to obtain equally efficient 
teachers by any other method. 
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CHAP. V. 

SUBJECT-MATTER OF EDUCATION. 

With respect to the subject-matter of education, there 
is not much variety. As to secular knowledge, almost 
all the children — boys and girls — are taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, with the addition of 
plain sewing for the girls. The other subjects consist 
of grammar, geography, history, music, and drawing. 
Instruction in the latter class of subjects is not so 
universal as it is in the former ; and considering the 
short period during which children remain at school, it 
can hardly be expected that much progress should be 
made in them. If the opinions of the parents were 
taken upon the matter, I do not doubt that they would 
unanimously consider reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
as the essentials, and the others as accomplishments, to 
be acquired if time permitted. Of these, however, 
there is none more valuable than drawing ; and, though 
its claims are not universally acknowledged by the 
upper classes, masons, carpenters, and engineers readily 
appreciate its value. They find it extremely useful in 
explaining their ideas, and in understanding those of 
others. I have seen most intelligent workmen, ad- 
vanced in years, who could neither read nor write, but 
who lamented their want of a knowledge of drawing. 
One day, questioning a number of parents as to edu- 
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cation, I asked a quiet middle-aged man whether 
besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, he would have 
his son taught drawing? He said, "Certainly, Sir." 
I asked the reason. " Why you see, Sir," he replied, 
" I am a carpenter, and my son will probably be a 
carpenter also. Now, a carpenter who can make stair- 
cases gets better wages than the carpenter who does 
not. To make staircases a man must be able to draw, 
and, therefore, in order to give my son the best chance 
of getting on, I send him to learn drawing ; and what 
is more, I give a penny a week extra for the purpose.'* 
Again, I have gone into some of the best schools in my 
district, and have found the whole room busy drawing, 
for which the parents paid an extra fee, and had an 
extra master. There is no doubt whatever of the value 
of this accomplishment to the working man, and as 
little of its popularity amongst the children. Moreover, 
I find that wherever there is any attention paid to 
drawing, there is superior handwriting. The specimens 
from the Plymouth Free school and Charles National 
school illustrate this. To illustrate the extent to which 
drawing is taught, I find that in Bristol union 40 per 
cent, of the male scholars capable of learning drawing 
are instructed in that subject, and that in the Plymouth 
district out of 73 schools, containing 5,368 male scholars, 
1,081 are taught drawing, all of whom pay an extra 
fee. With respect to music, it is taught in all the 
public schools, but seldom, if ever, in the private ones. 
In Infant schools it is absolutely essential, for the pur- 
pose of affording amusement to very young children, 
maintaining discipline, and conveying knowledge in an 
agreeable way. In fact numeration, the tables of 
weights and measures, the kings of England and of 
Israel become as popular and well known as " Home, 
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Sweet Home," or " God save the Queen." But the 
influence extends further. For I have been told, both 
by the clergy and police, that the favourite songs, and 
even hymns,' sung from infancy in the National or 
British school are heard on holydays in the back lanes 
and alleys, instead of the disgusting ballads of former 
times. This effect, however, is chiefly apparent amongst 
the very young children. But, as I have said, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic form the staple of school in- 
struction. These are the essentials with the parents, 
and these are the branches to which I almost entirely 
confined my examination. It is difficult to devise any 
means of conveying to persons not present at an exami- 
nation the character of the reading in common schools. 
The chief difference which I found to characterise a 
good school, as compared with a bad school, was this, — 
that in the good school the scholar read loud enough, 
and distinctly enough to be understood by the bystander, 
whilst in the bad school it was impossible even to hear 
the reader, much less to understand him. Moreover, 
the well-taught scholar read the words accurately as 
they were printed, the badly-taught scholar omitted 
some words and substituted others, especially for the 
smaller ones. Though good reading is a rare accom- 
plishment in any class, still I have no doubt that the 
common practice of the master looking at his book 
whilst the class reads, produces the worst effects. The 
child ought constantly to feel that unless it reads 
audibly and correctly, the master will stop it, and make 
it repeat the words. Nor can the master, with the 
book before him, judge of the character of the reading, 
and even if he could judge, the book tends to make 
him careless. Again, the school-books generally in use 
are singularly uninteresting. Those who compiled 
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them seem to think that increase in useful knowledge 
and the infusion of moral ideas are the only objects for 
which reading ought to be employed. Interesting 
stories and anecdotes are comparatively rare ; and thus 
dull books produce their natural consequences, bad 
readers. Though the girls generally read better than 
the boys, — more especially in those schools in which 
ladies take an interest, and sometimes teach classes — 
still, I must confess, there is very little really good read- 
ing, for in some of the best public schools the style is 
stiff, affected and unnatural. Nor, indeed, do I believe 
that, considering the class from which the masters 
and mistresses come, it will ever be otherwise. 

After some little experience I convinced myself that 
the best test of a good school is dictation. The child 
that can write well and correctly from dictation proves 
that it can write a good hand, can spell correctly, has 
presence of mind, and considerable intelligence. Many 
of the examination tests are fallacious, because the 
children may be crammed for the purpose. But it was 
admitted by every one with whom I conversed, that to 
cram for dictation is impossible. I generally showed 
the master the sentence which I proposed to dictate, 
asking him his opinion as to whether he considered it 
a fair test. I almost always found that he overrated 
the capacities of his scholars, and was surprised at the 
result. This was especially the case in the few private 
schools which I was allowed to examine. 

Again, with respect to arithmetic, I tried the test of 
dictating a sum in addition or subtraction. The know- 
ledge of notation was singularly defective ; but wher- 
ever I found a good knowledge of notation, I found the 
class thoroughly instructed in the elements of arithmetic. 
It was by no means uncommon to find boys and girls in 
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fractions and compound division who could not write 
down sums up to 10,000 or even 1,000. It seemed to 
be the opinion of some, that notation was hardly a fair 
test to apply ; but I am glad to say that the most suc- 
cessful teachers agreed with my view, and Dr. Woolley, 
one of Her Majesty's inspectors, told me he thought the 
test quite satisfactory. It is impossible to understand 
arithmetic unless the principles of notation are mastered ; 
and even in infant schools I found that the children, if 
properly taught, had no difficulty in mastering it. 

In order to supply additional means of forming an 
opinion as to the amount of education received in the 
public schools, I subjoin the results of some of my 
examinations : — 

In National School I examined 14 in first class. The 

passage for dictation was, " You will endeavour to ascertain whether 
men and women who have received a good school education make 
use of it afterwards : " 1 was right, 2 had 1 mistake, 5 had 3 mis- 
takes, 3 had 4 mistakes, 1 had 6, and 1 had 7. 

In National School 14 girls from the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 

4th classes were examined. Ages 13 to 6. 

The passage for dictation : — "I am grateful for all the benefits 
which I receive." 3 were right, 1 had 1 mistake, 4 had 2 mistakes, 
4 had 3 mistakes, 1 had 4, 1 had 5. 

In writing down these numbers which I dictated, — 

21 

320 

4,002 

100,001 

40,000 

1,000,000 

7 were right 

In - National School I examined of 1st class 6, ages 12 to 

9 ; of 2nd class 6, ages 10 to 8. 

The passage for dictation was, — " I am grateful," &c, as before. 
In the 1st class 5 were right ; in the 2nd class 1 was right, 2 had 1 
mistake, 1 had 2 mistakes, 2 had 3 mistakes. 

H 3 
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Again I dictated : — " The Mayor of Plymouth rode to London on 
his white mare, to endeavour to buy 3,001 shawls and 300,200 
carriages ; " and in the 1st class 4 were right, 2 had 1 mistake. In 
the 2nd class no one was right, none had 1 mistake, 2 had 2 mis- 
takes, 1 had 4, 2 had 6, and 1 had 7. 

In numeration and addition, 16 out of 22 were right in 1st and 
2nd class, the numbers going up to a million. 

In the girls of the same school I examined 5 of 1st class, ages 14 
toll. 

The passage for dictation was, — " I am grateful," &c, as before. 
1 was right, 1 had 1 mistake, 1 had 2 mistakes, 2 had 3 mistakes. 

1 say nothing of the 2nd class. 

National School — Boys. — The 1st class consisted of 21, ages 13 
to 10. 

The passage for dictation was, — " You will endeavour," &c, as 
before. 10 were right, 5 had 1 mistake, 3 had 2 mistakes, 2 had 3 
mistakes, 1 had 4 mistakes. 

In numeration and addition the sums dictated were, — 

21 

340 

4,001 

53,600 

350,000 

1,000,100 

2 were wrong, 19 were right. 

Endowed (inspected) School — I examined the 1st class, 18, 
whose ages were 14 to 10. 

I dictated the passage, " You will endeavour," &c. 12 were right, 
4 had 1 mistake, 2 had 2 mistakes. 
In numeration I dictated the sums, — 

21 

502 

4,040 

50,001 

600,600 

1,004,000 

All were right. 

In National School, Devonport, I examined 18 boys in 

1st class, whose ages were 13 to 9. 

I dictated the passages, "lam grateful," &c, as before ; and 
" The colonel of the 17th regiment rode to Canterbury on his white 
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mare, through Salisbury, to endeavour to buy 10,001 carriages." 
5 were right, 7 had 1 mistake, 3 had 2 mistakes, 2 had 3 mistakes, 
and 1 had 5 mistakes. 

In numeration and addition the whole class was right. 

In National School I examined 14 girls of the 1st class, 

whose ages were 14 to 10. 

I dictated the passage, " I am grateful," &c. 1 was right, 3 had 
1 mistake, 9 had 2 mistakes, 1 had 3 mistakes. 

I examined 18 boys in 1st class, whose ages were 13 to 9. 

I dictated the same sentence. 2 were right, 3 had 1 mistake, 1 
had 2 mistakes, 6 had 3 mistakes, and 1 had 4 mistakes. 

In British School I examined 13 boys in the 1st class, 

whose ages were 13 to 11. 

I dictated the passage, " You will inquire into the character of the 
masters of endowed schools, and you will endeavour to ascertain the 
influence of endowments on their efficiency and on the purity of 
their appointment." 2 were right, 1 had 1 mistake, 2 had 2, 4 had 
3, 1 had 4, 1 had 5, 2 had 6. 

I dictated the following notice which I had seen in a shop win- 
dow : — "A pony and cart and harness for sale. Please to apply 
within." 10 were right, 2 had 1 mistake, 1 had 2 mistakes. 

I examined the 2nd section, 9 in number. Their ages were 12 
to 9. 

I dictated, "A boy went to gather mushrooms," and "lam grate- 
ful," &c. as before. 1 was right, 2 had 1 mistake, 2 had 2 mistakes, 
4 had 3 mistakes, 1 had 4 mistakes. 

In numeration 7 were right out of 9. 

I examined the girls in another British School. The 1st class 
consisted of 12 monitors and 18 others. Their ages were 14 to 11. 

I dictated, " I am grateful for all the benefits which I receive ; " 
and " The colonel of the 17th regiment rode on his white mare 
through Exeter to Salisbury, to endeavour to obtain 1,001 volunteers 
and 1,000,200 carriages." 1 was right, 5 had 1 mistake, 5 had 2 
mistakes, 5 had 3 mistakes, 3 had 4 mistakes, 4 had 6, 3 had 7, 1 
had 8. 

In numeration, up to a million, and in addition, 15 were right. 

In a Military School I examined 1st and 2nd class ; ages between 
13 and 8. 

I dictated, " The air was pure and agreeable," &c. In the 1st 
class 2 were right, 2 had 1 mistake, 2 had 2 mistakes, 5 had 4. In 
the second class no one was right, 2 had 4 mistakes. 
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In a National School I examined 12 in the 1st class, whose ages 
were 13 to 9. 

In dictation '3 were right, 3 had 2 mistakes, 5 had 8, one had 6. 

In numeration and addition 9 were right. 

In an uninspected school there were 10 girls in 1st class between 
14 and 8 years. 

I dictated, " I am grateful," &c, as before, and 7 were right, 3 
had 1 mistake. 

In addition, I have had lithographed four specimens 
written by boys in my presence from dictation. 

No. 3 was written from dictation by a boy of 13, in 
the 1st class of the Plymouth Free School. 

No. 4 was written from dictation by a boy between 
12 and 13, in the same class of the same school. 

No. 5 and No. 6 were both written from dictation 
by boys in the 1st class of the Charles National School, 
Plymouth; No. 5 by a boy of 11, the son of a 
labourer ; No. 6 by a boy of 9^, the son of a black- 
smith. These are good specimens of two good schools. 
But it seems impossible to say that the master who 
taught these boys does not understand his business, or 
that children learn nothing useful in the Public schools. 
It should also be noted, that the ability of these boys 
to write from dictation so well at so early an age is 
due, in some measure, to the fact, that some of them 
had originally attended the Infant school. 

The only portion of the secular instruction which 
seemed to be neglected was the sewing of the girls. 
In very many schools every afternoon was devoted to 
it ; but certainly many complaints reached me that it 
was not sufficiently attended to. In those schools in 
which the ladies' committee took an active interest in 
the management, the sewing was often good ; but in 
no case .was it so good as in some of the uninspected 
and especially the endowed schools. The mistresses 
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evidently thought that their chief business was to fit 
their scholars for an examination in literary subjects, 
and were impressed with the conviction that good 
sewing was thrown away on the inspectors. In fact, 
in some cases I was told that the inspector never 
looked at the work. I may mention, however, that 
Mr. Tinling, the Church inspector, took great pains 
with the sewing, and his attention was keenly appre- 
ciated. The neglect of sewing, however, is a most 
serious evil, and it is felt to be so not only by those 
who take the most common-sense view of education, 
but by the most sensible of the parents. If a girl 
is to be a good wife for a labouring man, and is to 
bring up her children well, she must have the means 
of mending and even making her husband's shirts, as 
well as clothing her children neatly and economically. 
And this requires a knowledge of needlework. Never- 
theless, it is the rarest thing to find a schoolmistress 
who is eager about her scholars excelling in this 
accomplishment ; and I have heard complaints by mis- 
tresses, that they were obliged to devote the whole 
afternoon to it. 

I cannot help thinking that the very considerable 
knowledge required of female pupil-teachers renders 
them careless about this common-place part of educa- 
tion ; that they infect the children with the same 
mischievous notions, and that, therefore, good sewing 
ought to be rigidly enforced as a sine qud non to all 
pupil-teachers. 

With respect to religious instruction, I found that 
whilst the parents — especially the mothers — considered 
reading the Bible essential, there was no desire for any 
dogmatic teaching, nor, indeed, any very distinct no- 
tion as to the distinction between one Protestant creed 
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and another. As a matter of fact, in the British schools 
the Bible was the only religious book read or admitted ; 
and in the National schools, to the Bible is added the 
Catechism. In one or two schools, children whose 
parents had any conscientious objection to the Cate- 
chism were not obliged to learn it; but, generally 
speaking, dissenters made no objection. I was dis- 
tinctly told by some of the clergy, that they paid the 
utmost attention to their schools, in the hopes of at- 
tracting children, and so bringing them within their 
ecclesiastical influence. The generality of parents, 
however, seem to be utterly indifferent to the sectarian 
character of the school, their only anxiety being to 
ascertain the value of the secular instruction. At the 
same time, there was a determined feeling amongst the 
working people against sending their children to Eoman 
Catholic schools; all other sects of Christians they 
considered about equal. Of course, there were a certain 
number of persons — especially in Devonport — who 
expressed a decided preference for the Church of Eng- 
land, but that number was comparatively small. 
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RESULTS OF EDUCATION. 

In conclusion, I have to state the results which have 
followed the improved and extended system of educa- 
tion. Now, those best acquainted with the working 
classes, — the clergy, the employers of labourers, mili- 
tary and naval officers, and the police, — are unanimous 
in thinking that within the last twenty or thirty years 
the working classes have greatly advanced. Those 
with whom I conversed on this subject were never 
tired of contrasting the civil demeanour and general 
intelligence of the working classes of these days with 
what they were in former times. The Bristol riots 
would now probably be impossible. The sanguinary 
struggles between masters and men, which disgraced 
the working classes, are now unknown. Mr. Vickers, 
the manager of the Great Western Cotton Mills, told 
me that disputes about wages can now be settled by 
discussion and arbitration ; and that the personal en- 
counters, which used to take place daily at dinner-time, 
are now unknown. Mr. Wigham, the head of the 
locomotive department at Bristol, bore witness to the 
same effect. The officers in the army and navy, but 
especially in the navy, spoke in the highest terms of the 
effect of education in civilising the men. Just after the 
men's dinner, on board H.M.S. " Cambridge," as I 
walked through the lower deck with Captain Jerning- 
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ham, I found many, both boys and men, reading books 
with the greatest attention. In the evening of the 
same day I went to the lower deck of the " Agincourt " 
with Captain Williams, and I saw the same scene, with 
this variety, that some of the crew were engaged in 
various games, such as draughts or chess, or writing 
letters to their friends : and I was told by the captain, 
that to have walked through the lower deck as I did, 
some twenty or thirty years ago, would have been 
impossible. Again, Colonel Crofton, of the 2nd bat- 
talion, 17th regiment, and his sergeant-major, the 
Colonel of the 97th, the chief officer at the Devonport 
military prison — an old artilleryman, some intelligent 
officers of marines, Captain Jerningham, E.N., Captain 
Williams, E.N., Lieutenant Grant, commanding the 
model brig in which boys learn their duties as seamen, 
the naval chaplains, Commander Walker, E.K, a man 
of great experience, Master Commander Madge, of 
H.M.S. "Impregnable," and several first lieutenants, 
concurred in the opinion that, with the present scale 
of punishment, it would be impossible to maintain 
discipline unless the men had become much more 
civilised than they were years ago. To this I ought 
to add, that the Greenwich boys, who are the best 
educated boys, are also the most amenable to discipline, 
and are the most sought after by naval officers. 

In some parts of the colliery districts, where the 
men have been neglected, the old spirit of brutality 
still survives ; but where masters like Mr. Handel Coss- 
ham take an interest in their men, they are ready to 
submit to moral influences. No better illustration of 
this can be found than the fact, that out of Mr. Coss- 
ham's 300 or 400 colliers not a man lost a day's work 
from drunkenness in 12 months. Again, in Devonport* 
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where 12 years ago very little had been done by the 
clergy, and where I was assured that a clergyman 
could not walk through some of the streets without 
being insulted, there is now the most perfect civility. 
Li Bristol I was told the same thing ; indeed, I walked 
with the superintendent of police and an old officer 
through courts and back alleys, where they said it 
would have been impossible to walk in safety 14 or 16 
years ago. This evidence was confirmed by that of 
the police who had served in the Bristol force since its 
commencement; by the town clerk of Bristol, who 
spoke of the demeanour of the people on the occasion 
of great fStes ; and in the case of sailors by what I 
myself witnessed when two ships were paid off at 
Devonport. No doubt a good deal of the improve- 
ment in Bristol is due to the activity of the police, but 
still a great deal is due to education. In some parts of 
Plymouth, where there is a want of schools, and in 
those parts of the colliery districts where education 
has been neglected, the population is still barbarous. 
Indeed, the demeanour of the children in the streets at 
once shows whether the neighbourhood is or is not 
well supplied with schools. Small as the amount of 
knowledge may be which the child of nine and a half 
years carries away, the moral effect seems to be in- 
delible; it is so much more natural to be civil, that 
when the habit is once formed at school it is never 
lost. Again, it is the opinion of regimental officers, 
and this opinion is established by the official reports 
shown me by the serjeant-major, that the most ignorant 
men are the most riotous ; and this view received a 
remarkable confirmation by the facts connected with 
a serious military affray which took place lately at 
Plymouth. * ; Having disputed the connection between 
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education and morality with Colonel Crofton of the 
2nd battalion 17th regiment, he said that his ex- 
perience had satisfied him that the least educated 
soldier was the most troublesome, and he added that 
he could prove this by a return. The following is the 
result : — In the 2nd battalion 17th regiment, consisting 
of 748 men, of the 485 men who could read and write, 
256 or 52*7 per cent, had committed no crime ; the rest, 
229, had committed 480 crimes. Of 80 men who could 
read only, 34, or 42-5 per cent, had committed no 
crime ; the rest, 46, had committed 170 crimes. Of 183 
men who could neither read nor write, 65 had com- 
mitted no crime ; the rest, 118, had committed 272 
crimes. . 

\jtt short, unless the evidence of every witness is 
unfounded, the working people of this country have 
greatly improved ; to use the expressions of the Dean 
of Bristol — and no one knows the common people 
better, — "For a shy, surly, dogged demeanour there 
is now a frank, ready, loyal, free courtesy ; for sus- 
picion, confidence ; for turbulence, docility." I do not 
pretend to be able to contrast the working classes as 
they now are with what they were 30 or even 20 
years ago ; but wherever I went, and amongst what- 
ever class I went, I found them full of candour, intelli- 
gence, and civility ; deeply grateful to those who took 
an interest in their welfare, and keenly sensible of any 
attempt to corrupt them or to control their indepen- 
dence. 

I took various opportunities of ascertaining from 
working men themselves their opinion as to the value 
of education. When I asked them whether education 
was of any use to their children, they seemed to doubt 
whether I was serious ; or if they supposed that I was, 
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they appeared to consider the question rather insulting. 
" What is the use of reading and writing to a boy 
who is to make his bread by working with his hands \ " 
I asked a man who was carrying a parcel, and of whom 
I had enquired the direction to a schooL "Well, 
Sir," he said, " it is most likely he might be employed 
as an errand boy, and how do you think he would get 
on at that without being able to read the directions on 
the parcels and the names on the streets ? " In con- 
firmation of this, I may observe that shopkeepers very 
commonly get their errand boys by applying to the 
best schools. Thus, according to Mr. Jago, of 201 boys 
who left his school during 1858, 61 went to become 
errand boys. Another day I went into Mr. FmzelTs 
sugar refinery. I asked if I might be allowed to 
examine some of the workmen. I was told, " Cer- 
tainly," and that the best way would be to have a gang 
down, one man after the other. Now, these were not 
skilled workmen ; their wages varied between 16$. and 
20s. a week. Some of them had originally come up 
from the country, and could neither read nor write ; all 
of them, however, had their children at school, and 
one had even taught his wife to read and write. With 
respect to boys, they said that if a boy was not edu- 
cated he was excluded from the best situations, such as 
those of railway porters, policemen, and doorkeepers at 
warehouses, which are much coveted by old men. They 
told me, in fact, that an educated boy was worth more 
than an uneducated boy. ~PA remarkable illustration of 
this I had in the Lewurs Mead school at Bristol. I 
saw a young woman standing by the fire of the infant 
school. Attracted by the neatness and cleanliness of 
her dress, I asked about her, and was told that she 
had herself been brought up at the infant school. She 
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was very young, but married, and her husband was an 
auctioneer's porter, earning 13s a week. She had five 
children. One boy had been at the infant school from 
the time he was 14 months old until he was 7, paying 
2d. a week, and from the time he was 8 until last July, 
paying 3d. A second boy had been at school from 
the time he was 18 months till he was 7, paying 
2d. The third, a girl, was at school, but was paid for 
by some charitable person. The fourth, a boy, had 
been at the infant school from the time he was 20 
months old. The fifth was a baby. I asked her why 
she sent her children to school. She answered, because 
she herself had been there, but also — because her 
husband, not being able to read or write, had been un- 
able to rise, and that she had determined nQt to put 
her children under the same disadvantage, f An Irish- 
man, whom I met driving a cart, summed up the case 
in favour of education thus: "Do you think reading 
and writing is of any use to people like yourself?" 
I inquired. " To be sure I do, Sir," the man answered 
with a strong brogue ; " and do you think that if 
I could read and write I would be shoved into every 
dirty job as I am now ? No, Sir ! instead of driving 
this horse I'd be riding him." The value of education 
to boys is clear ; but for girls it might seem to be dif- 
ferent. However, in the opinion of the working 
classes it is not so. Various reasons were given to me 
for educating girls. One man, when I asked him about 
it, said, " I don't know, Sir, whether you would like to 
have your love-letters read or written by strangers." 
Another common labourer at Mr. Finzell's, at 20s. a 
week, said, " I have always heard and read that a vir- 
tuous and intelligent woman makes the best mother, 
and as my daughters may marry I have them educated." 
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The same man said that it was a great thing to have an 
intelligent woman to converse with at home, and declared 
that where the wife was the reverse the husband might 
be driven to the pothouse. Another man said that 
he thought the better educated a girl was the more 
likely she was to be married ; and certainly, there ia 
no doubt that schoolmistresses and pupil teachers are 
much sought after as wives. At all events, experience 
shows that with girls as with boys it is impossible to 
rise to any important position without being able to 
read and write. Without that knowledge a scullery- 
maid cannot become a cook or a housekeeper, a man- 
servant cannot become a butler or a house steward, a 
shop-boy cannot become a manager, a nawie cannot 
become a contractor, a common soldier cannot become 
a corporal, a common seaman cannot become a mate, 
a common labourer cannot become a railway official or 
a policeman, a child cannot become an errand boy, a 
farm labourer cannot become a bailiff. I could furnish 
actual illustrations of cases of promotion, which would 
have been impossible unless the man or woman had 
been educated; and it is remarkable that those who 
have risen from the ranks take the utmost pains to 
educate their children, and the deepest interest in 
popular education. In short, in these days of penny 
postage and penny newspapers, those who cannot read 
or write must remain during their lives shut out from 
the world. The working people see this clearly, and 
those who care for their children educate them in order 
that they may escape from so monotonous a fate. To 
this I must add, that for the old there is no greater 
privilege than the ability to read, and many a poor 
man has his children taught to read in order to enjoy 
the luxurv of hearing them read to him. Of course 
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the value attached to education by the working classes 
is considerably modified according to circumstances, 
thus, if the head of an establishment is known to be 
an advocate for education, and ready to promote those 
who show superior intelligence — if a gentleman's bailiff 
is a person who likes instructed labourers — if the officer 
in command of a ship shows an interest in the school on 
board — if the colonel of a regiment denies a man pro- 
motion until he has learnt to read and write properly 
— if any public establishments exist where the situa- 
tions are coveted, but cannot be obtained unless the 
candidate is well educated — if the tone of feeling 
amongst the upper classes of the neighbourhood is 
favourable to education, its progress will be propor- 
tionately rapid. In saying this, however, it must be 
clearly understood that these things will be useless un- 
less there are really good schools, so that the parents 
may be satisfied of the improvement of their children 
in book learning, as it is called. 

With regard to the question, whether an educated or 
uneducated man makes the best workman, the truth 
is simply this. So far as it is of importance to have 
to deal with a civilised being instead of a barbarian, 
every master prefers the workman who has been edu- 
cated. No doubt some ignorant and selfish people pre- 
fer the uneducated, because they think they may have 
to pay less for their labour, and they take pleasure in 
that servile obedience which ignorant dependents pay 
their masters. This spirit is most common among the 
ignorant class of farmers. But the liberal and intelli- 
gent masters have no fear that the spirit of indepen- 
dence and self-respect inspired by education will raise 
the labourer's ideas above his work, destroy the legiti- 
mate influence which every employer exercises over his 
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workmen, or loosen the bonds of social or political 
life. I have conversed with men of all creeds and of 
all political opinions — some persons of great wealth — 
but no one who had any practical knowledge of the 
working classes has given the least countenance to any 
such apprehension. Still the question is whether an 
educated man is a better workman because he is edu- 
cated. There is no doubt certain work of the meanest 
sort which may be done just as well by a savage as 
by a civilised being. A common hedger and ditcher, 
who can neither read nor write, may do his work just 
as well as one who can do both. An ignorant scullery- 
maid may wash the dishes and sweep the floors just as 
well as one who can read her Bible or the works of 
Eugene Sue. But even for these menial offices I have 
been told by gentlemen farmers and intelligent house- 
keepers that they preferred a person who was educated. ' 
In farm business it is most inconvenient to have a man" 
who can do one thing and one thing only, for in these 
days of machinery a labourer may be required to 
manage a steam plough or to take charge of a thresh- 
ing machine, and it is found almost impossible to teach 
a person who has never had his mind cultivated the 
easiest lesson. As a foreman in the Great Western 
Qotton Works said to me, " An uneducated man is so 
builded up in his own ignorance that it is very difficult 
to teach him how to do anything out of the ordinary 
routine." And housekeepers have told me that even a 
scullery-maid is the better for being educated, because 
she has the prospect of rising, and this prospect makes 
her exert herself. 1 

• But in every occupation where the slightest skill is 
required, there is no doubt that education is a great 
advantageT f Thus Mr. Peake, the master shipwright at 

* * i 2 
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Her Majesty's dockyard, says in answer to the ques- 
tion : — u According to your experience, which makes 
the best working shipwright, the educated or the un- 
educated boy?" "Without reserve, the educated; 
for if an uneducated boy becomes a superior workman, 
it only arises from his educating himself in his own 
way, viz. practical observation." Again, in the navy, 
the instructor in gunnery told me that an uneducated 
boy would take three months instead of one month to 
acquire the same amount of knowledge ; and that if the 
boys were uneducated a much larger number of in- 
structors would be required. The same thing is the 
case in the army now that the improvement in fire- 
arms, &c, renders necessary so much additional instruc- 
tion^ 

I find it difficult to answer the question, whether the 
working people make much use of the education they 
have received in after-life. But I should say that they 
make quite as much use of it as those in the better 
ranks of life. I visited the City library at Bristol in 
the evening, and probably what I saw there may con- 
vey some notion of the degree to which the working 
classes appreciate the privilege of being able to read. 
The institution belongs to the corporation, and is open 
to the public without any fee. The only qualifications 
for admission are these, that the applicant must be 
reasonably clean, well-behaved, and must not destroy 
the books. 

The reading goes on in an inner room of consider^ 
able size, with benches round a table ; it was lighted 
by gas. You might have heard a pin drop, and each 
boy or young man was absorbed in his book. I re- 
quested the librarian to select a few of the readers of 
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various sorts, in order that I might question them ; he 
did so. One was 12 years old, another was 26, and 
a currier, another a quay lumper, another a cabi- 
net-maker, another a blacksmith, another a newspaper 
carrier, another a pupil-teacher, another a boy at 
school. The books were of various kinds. All told me 
they had been accustomed to read at home, but they 
had had great difficulty in procuring books. Some 
came from great distances, such as Stapleton and 
Durdham Down, and from the lowest part of Bristol. 

They told me the Eagged school boys were not of 
much account. The librarian said they had come, but 
had made a row and been turned out. Moreover, 
they were very dirty. 

One boy, very pale and emaciated, but with a beau- 
tiful countenance, I stopped. He was a Koman 
Catholic; his mother received parish relief, four 
loaves and two shillings. He attended the Koman 
Catholic school. I asked him to write from my dicta- 
tion. He wrote "John Terry, No. 5, Upper Lamb 
Street, you will endeavour to ascertain," in a good 
round hand. The orthography was correct. He was 
only 12. Some of those I questioned were errand 
boys, making 4$. or 6$. a week. They were all 
very anxious to get back to read, and were very civil 
and intelligent. They said they liked history and ad- 
venture. I asked one of the crowd what he liked ; he 
said " History.'' " What book is that ? " " History." 
"The name?" "The Fortunes of Nigel." Where- 
upon the quay lumper in a white flannel jacket, and 
the others laughed, muttering, "He calls that history !" 

The following return was furnished to me by the 
librarian : — 
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The average attendance before this institution was 
opened for evening readers, was 9 persons daily. Since 
that time (April 3rd, 1858), 



Month of April 


- 774 


„ May 


- 882 


„ June 


- 809 


July 


- 922 


„ August - 


- 1,306 


„ September 


- 2,612 


„ October 


- 3,404 


„ November 


- 4,104 
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No. I. 



" Oxford and Cambridge Club, May 7, 1861. 

" My Loud, — My attention has been directed to the re- 
port of a speech delivered by your Lordship at a Meeting 
of the friends and supporters of the Bagged-school Union, 
which was held yesterday evening at Exeter Hall. 

" In that speech your Lordship is reported to have said 
that my opinion of Bagged-schools was ' formed solely from 
the examination of one school in the city of Plymouth.' In 
a subsequent passage the same assertion is repeated. The 
report says: — 'Let them look to the impartiality of these 
gentlemen. In the first place, why did they produce but 
one single school, situated at Plymouth ? ' I have the honour 
to be the person alluded to by your Lordship, and I beg 
leave to know whether the report of your speech which I 
have read in the 'Morning Post' and the 'Daily News' is 
correct ; and, if it be correct, I beg leave to know upon what 
authority the statement is made, that my opinion of Bagged 
schools is formed solely from the examination of one school 
in Plymouth. 

"If your Lordship relies upon the Beport of the Boyal 
Commissioners, perhaps your Lordship will point out the 
particular passage to which your Lordship refers. 
" I have the honour to be, &c. 

"Patrick Cumin, 
" Late Assistant-Commissioner of Education. 

" The Earl of Slurftesbury." 
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"May 7, 1861. 

" Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter. I have not seen the reports of the Meeting in 
the ' Morning Post' and ' Daily News.' 

"I said, and I repeat, that I found opinions only given, 
and no evidence at all. 

" I complained that those opinions were founded, so far as 
appeared from the Eeport, on the examination of one pro- 
vincial town; and that London, the great seat of Bagged 
schools, had not been closely examined and reported on, 
which, had it been done, must have given a very favourable 
picture of their success. 

" There are two or three schools in Plymouth, but that 
does not affect my argument, which denies the justice of 
holding up one provincial town as the type of all England 
and Wales. 

"The people of Plymouth are prepared to defend the 
character of their schools : and I refer you to the speech of 
Mr. Eooker, the ex-Mayor, delivered last night. 

" I am Sir, your obedient Servant, 

« Shaftesbury." 



" Oxford and Cambridge Club, May 8, 1861. 

"My Lord, — I have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your Lordship's letter of yesterday's date. 

" I have no desire to discuss the subject of Eagged schools, 
but, according to a newspaper report, your Lordship has 
publicly made an allegation with respect to my conduct in 
prosecuting a public inquiry. I think I am entitled to know 
whether that report is correct. Belying, therefore, upon 
your Lordship's sense of justice, I beg leave to repeat the 
question which I felt it my duty to put to your Lordship in 
my letter of yesterday, but to which your Lordship's letter 
contains no answer — namely, whether your Lordship is cor- 
rectly reported as having said that my opinion of Eagged 
schools was 'formed solely from the examination of one 
school in the city of Plymouth ;' and if the report be correct, 
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I shall feel obliged by your Lordship pointing out the passage 
in the Eoyal Commissioners' Report which justifies any such 
assertion. To save your Lordship trouble, I venture to en- 
close the newspaper report of the meeting in question. 
" I have the honour, &c 

"Patrick Citmin. 

" The Earl of Shaftesbury." 



"May 8, 1861. 

"Lord Shaftesbury has the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of a letter from Mr. Cumin. 

" He has no recollection of having said that Mr. Cumin 
examined but one school only in the city of Plymouth. 

" He certainly intended to convey that the Bagged-school 
operations of one provincial town only had been examined, 
and that the general reporters, in adopting the statement as 
applicable to the whole country, had acted most unjustly to 
the whole system. 

"Lord Shaftesbury had no doubt that at the time he 
spoke, as he has no doubt now, that Mr. Cumin examined 
whatever there was to be seen of Bagged schools in Ply- 
mouth." 



"May 9, 1861. 

" Mr. Cumin has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
a letter from Lord Shaftesbury. 

" The statement which Lord Shaftesbury remembers that 
he intended to convey rests on no better foundation than the 
statement which, according to two newspapers, he did actually 
convey, but of which he has no recollection. 

t€ As one of several Assistant-Commissioners, Mr. Cumin 
was instructed to confine his inquiries to the schools within 
the districts of Plymouth and Bristol, which were specially 
assigned to him. If Lord Shaftesbury will turn to the 388th 
page of the General Beport, which he vouches as the authority 
for his statements, he will find these words: — 'The (ragged) 

K 
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schools are for obvious reasons confined to large towns, and 
are nowhere conducted with greater energy than at Bristol. 
Both in that city and in Plymouth Mr. Cumin examined 
them minutely.' As this quotation implies, he examined 
•not only one school in one provincial town, but every single 
Bagged school in the two provincial towns of Bristol and 
Plymouth. In Bristol alone he remembers visiting five. 
The inaccuracy of Lord Shaftesbury in this instance is serious 
— the more serious, as the report containing the correct 
information was at hand ; but Mr. Cumin must not be taken 
to admit that this is the only inaccuracy contained in Lord 
Shaftesbury's speech as reported, and in his preceding letters. 
Mr. Cumin intends to publish this correspondence, in order 
that the erroneous impression produced by Lord Shaftesbury 
may be at least partly removed." 



"May 10, 1861. 

«Lord Shaftesbury requests Mr. Cumin to observe that 
the condemnation of the system of Bagged schools rests 
entirely on the Beports made by him respecting Plymouth. 

"It was to the condemnation of Bagged schools on so 
sleuder a foundation that Lord Shaftesbury alluded." 



"May 10, 1861. 

"Mr. Cumin considered his correspondence with Lord 
Shaftesbury closed. But in answer to Lord Shaftesbury's 
last letter Mr. Cumin requests him to observe that this is his 
second attempt to evade the question at issue. That question 
concerns the conduct of Mr. Cumin only. 

"The first assertion which, according to the newspaper 
reports, Lord Shaftesbury made was, that Mr. Cumin examined 
only one Bagged school at Plymouth. Lord Shaftesbury 
has no recollection of having made any such assertion, but 
he admits it to be groundless. 

" The second assertion which Lord Shaftesbury made in 
writing was, that Mr. Cumin had examined the Bagged 
schools in Plymouth only. This assertion is contradicted by 
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the words of the very Keport to which Lord Shaftesbury 
himself appeals as the authority for his facts. Mr, Cumin 
examined all the Ragged schools, not only in Plymouth, but 
in Bristol also. 

"The only course which remained open to Lord Shaftes-. 
bury was either to explain the alleged contradiction, or to 
apologize for having made an unfounded charge against Mr. 
Cumin before a crowded public meeting. Instead, however, 
of taking either course, Lord Shaftesbury, in his letter, asserte 
that the condemnation of the Eagged-school system by the 
Eoyal Commissioners rests entirely upon the reports made 
by Mr. Cumin respecting Plymouth. It would be impertinent 
in Mr. Cumin to defend the Commissioners; ior is their 
conduct material to him. But, if he may express his con- 
fident opinion after reading the Report, their condemnation 
of the school system in question does not rest upon any such 
slender foundation; and the assertion of Lord Shaftesbury 
that it does, is as unfounded as his two other assertions made 
against Mr. Cumin, which are now abandoned. As, however, 
this last charge does not concern Mr. Cumin, he must decline 
following Lord Shaftesbury into an irrelevant discussion." 



No. II. 

These numbers of course vary periodically. Thus accord- 
ing to the Report of the Poor Law Board, 1860-1, the total 
of children attending Workhouse separate and District schools 
was 30,654, of whom only 2,549 were in District schools. On 
the 1st January 1861 there were 214,991 children receiving 
out-door relief, of whom 124,405 were dependant on widows. 
But this does not include the parishes under Gilbert's Act, 
or the 43rd Eliz., with a population of 250,000. 

THE END. 
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